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Laboratory furniture sprayed with Epon resin finish supplied by Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
and Egyptian Lacquer Mfy. Co., South Kearny, N. J., and Lafayette, Ind. 


Browne-Morse Co. found a 
tough, chemical-resistant coating 
for laboratory furniture... .«. 


HERE’S HOW... 


| FURNITURE leads a 
rough life. It requires a coating that 
withstands hard knocks and chem- 
ical attack. 

To find such a coating Browne- 
Morse of Muskegon, Michigan, 
tested various formulations by ap- 
plying them to steel panels, which 
were then exposed to corrosive lab- 
oratory chemicals. Performance was 
evaluated by the time required for 


any break-through, softening, or 
change in color or appearance. 
Only those coating formulations 
based on Epon resin passed these 
tough tests satisfactorily. They com- 
bined excellent chemical resistance 
with outstanding adhesion to steel 
and aluminum. The Epon resin coat- 
ings resisted scuffing and impact and 
didn’t crack or spall—even when 
severely dented. Epon resin coatings 


are now standard for all Browne- 
Morse laboratory furniture. 

If you need a long-lasting, depend- 
able surface coating that can with- 
stand the extremes of heat, humidity, 
corrosive atmosphere and rough 
handling . . . ask for Epon resin- 
based coatings. You can call on our 
sales offices for names of suppliers. 
Write for the new brochure, ‘‘Plan- 
ning to Paint a Pyramid?” 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION MS 
CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York Ne 


Atlanta + Boston - 
IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited 


Chicago + 


Cleveland + Detroit - Houston - 


Los Angeles - Newark » New York + San Francisco » St. Louis 
* Montreal + Toronto - 


Vancouver 








Now-—they can roll their own! 


Here’s a truly revolutionary development in materials handling. It’s a fabric/ 
CHEMIGUM “tank” that permits military, industrial or farm personnel to roll 
their own supplies of water, fuels or liquid chemicals, where and as they please. 


Resembling an overgrown, low pressure tire in both appearance and operation, 
this tank holds approximately 250 gallons, yet is readily rolled, singly or in 
tandem hook-up, over virtually any terrain. And although light enough to 
float in water when filled, it is strong enough to withstand a 15 foot drop 
without bursting. 


CHEMIGUM was used throughout the tank because it alone offered the following 
combination of properties required: 1. Outstanding resistance to fuels of up 
to 40% aromatic content plus a range of chemicals 2. Good physical properties 
plus resistance to abrasion and aging 3. Good low temperature properties 
4. Low specific gravity 5. Ease of processing. 
nitrile rubber Rolling tanks constitute only one of many interesting uses for CHEMIGUM. 
If you have a product requiring unusual oil-resistance 
coupled with physical properties and processability 
approaching those of styrene rubbers, why not con- 
CHEMICAL sider CHEMIGUM — either alone or in a combination 
4 with PLIOFLEx — Goodyear’s styrene rubber. You can 
GOoOoDy YEAR have full details plus the latest Tech Book Bulletins 
DIVISION on CHEMIGUM by writing to: Goodyear, Chemical 
RUBBER & Division, Dept. V-9417, Akron 16, Ohio. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT Chemigum, Plioflex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Plicvic~T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


CHEMIGUM «+ PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 
High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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“silence is golden” with Ebbtone’ 
the new acoustical tile based on 


B WESTVACO 
Mg( 


An all-mineral decorative tile that 
absorbs noise like a sponge! That’s 
Ebbtone® Acoustical Tile devel- 
oped by the F. E. Schundler & Co., 


Inc. of Joliet, Illinois. 


Strong, yet lightweight, a very ef- 
fective insulator, decorative and 
non-combustible, Ebbtone Acous- 


tical Tile typifies the results 





achieved through the application of 
Westvaco’s thirty years’ experience 
in developing the most complete 
line of magnesium oxide products 


ever available from a single source. 


Or, we'd be happy to work with 





you in developing a “tailor-made” 


product suitable to your own par- 





ticular requirements. 


Send today for your free copy 
of our informative booklet- 


“Seawater Magnesias”. 


Westvaco Mineral Products Division 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
161 E. 42nd St., New York 17 * Chicago Cincinnati Houston Philadelphia Newark, Calif. 


FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE: BECCO Perorygen Chemic¢ * WESTVACO Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicqls a nd Carbon 
Bisulfide + NIAGARA Insecticide Fungicide nd Industrial Sulphur + OH10-APEX Plasticizers and Chemicals 
FAIRFIELD Pesticide Compounds and Organic Chemicals + $i2 

—— 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
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The Mississippi River's rock-bottom level. It means problems ~ PRINTING INKS §; 
for Midwest sulfur, lime and solvent consumers p. 23 RUBBER 
N tudy sh lif h 1] t pierces 
ew study shows small firms how to pep up sales, compete 
more effectively with the big companies ...... p. 94 ADHESIVES 
MASTICS 
Problem-plagued naval stores industry is beset by new | | pansion f 
problems as gum rosin output slumps again, competi- | | FINISHES i 
tion here and abroad gets rougher .......... p. tae i 
Researchers unveil new chemotherapy aspirants at fourth | | 


annual antibiotics symposium in Washington p. 134 





12 OPINION 59 CW REPORT 
Pesticides head for the $1 
14 MEETINGS billion/year league. Here's 


17 BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


21 Establishment of a European 
free-trade zone may lessen 
a big U. 8. overseas market 


22 Chemical companies. will 
need no outside financing 
—except when new devel- 
opments come along fast- 
er than anticipated 


25 WASHINGTON ANGLES 
27 CHARTING BUSINESS 


the first of a three-part re- 
port on the industry 


94 SALES 


98 Fired-up industry conference 
in Chicago plumping for 
tax equality between indus- 
try and co-ops 


106 PRODUCTION 
Mallinckrodt starts up first 
privately financed plant to 
produce commercial nu- 
clear fuels 





| THIS NEW BOOK 


TELLS YOU HOW 


112 New programming proce- | : 
30 ADMINISTRATION dure speeds digital compu- Diamond 
Chemical companies boost —, for design of com- Chlorowax® 
yearly ‘fringes’ by 31%— plex piping systems CAN ADD 
“2 <,jpcroer second only 114 Synergistic combination of CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 
© ol! inaustry air and nitric acid oxida- FLAME RETARDANCE, 


34 New look at foreign invest- 
ments: risks remain, but are 
limited by laws 


tions boosts Du _ Pont's 
adipic acid production 


119 TECHNOLOGY 


WATER REPELLENCE 


DIAMOND 
ALKALI’S versatile chlorin- 
ated paraffin, is now being 


Chlorowax, 








: NEWSLETTER used in hundreds of different 5) 

38 Borrowing by process firms products where it not only 4 
—other than chemical—hits adds important product 
new peak 122 MARKETS characteristics but speeds [HI 


46 SPECIALTIES 
Hotel association can start 
a trend in institutional main- 
tenance purchasing with 
new standard - of - quality 


plan papain production in Africa us ~» Diamond 

50 Self-metering container 140 Russian institute screens Se oval Chemicals * 
tempts makers of granular Western scientific publica- pr ciek, Ses tates Mees 
specialties tions Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


129 MARKET NEWSLETTER 
134 RESEARCH 


138 Paul-Lewis researches crude 


processing and reduces costs 
i as well. Available in several 
| types of liquid and resinous 
' forms. For information write 
‘4 for new, 36-page, illustrated 
' book, Your Fact File on 

_ DIAMOND Chlorowax. 
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Vinyl Propionate 
Vinyl Butyrate 
Vinyl 2-Ethylhexoate 


s These versatile monomers are available now in tank car quan- 
- v eee ° * . 
tities. Try them to make new and improved emulsion paints, 
Carbide adhesives, oil additives, and vinyl copolymers. 


on 2! For information on how Higher Vinyl Esters can best serve you, write 


for Technical Bulletin F-8047. Offices in 26 principal cities. In Canada: 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, 


Union Carbide and Carbon Cx rporation 


30 East 42nd Street [TT New York 17, N. Y 


Montreal and Toronto. 
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Service means 


packaging research 





Vulcan’s modern research facilities are 
constantly developing linings for all 
products... Your answer to positive 
protection. 


“completeness” 
of the line 





Top quality ope: head steel pails, closed 
heed drums. Sizes 1 to 12 gallons. All 
types nozzles and spouts. Samples 
supplied. 


ready availability 





Vulcan's inventory of all Standard pails 
speeds delivery. Modern docks mean 
quick loading. When delivery is impor- 
tant—Call Vulcan! 


OVER 40 YEARS 
CONTAINER EXPERIENCE 


VULCAN 


CONTAINERS 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) 
Phone: Linden 4-5000 


In Toronto, Canada— Vulcan Containers Ltd. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


INDUSTRIES 




















More General Mills expands 
compounds tc 


Opportunity 
Chemicals... 





ORE FLOTATION 


Alamines and Alamacs, cationic flotation reagents, are widely used to 
recover non-metallic ores, such as phosphate, feldspar, mica, potash. 
They function by selective absorption, provide a hydrophobic film 
which gives affinity for air bubbles. Concentration is made by flata- 
tion of desired ore or of impurities. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS AND SOFTENERS 
Aliquats and Alamacs, cationic softeners, are used in textile chemicals 
for home and industry. Small quantities of these conditioners give 
fabrics a luxurious, s'lky softness not otherwise achieved. Make ex- 
cellent anti-static anti-lint agents and germicides too. 


Alamine, Alamac, 
Aliquat and Diam are 
Trademarks of the 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 










So Rah 


i. on 


HARD RUBBER COMPOUNDING 
Alamines 46 (mixed amines) and H26 (primary hydrogenated tallo 
amine) are outstanding mold release agents. In curing hard rubbe 
articles, such as this battery box, the amines reduce permeabilit 
and activate cure when used at levels of only 0.4-1.0 per cent 


wae asa 


PETROLEUM PRODUCT ADDITIVES 
Alamines and Diams prevent formation of sludge precursors, add 
stability and corrosion inhibiting qualities to petroleum products 
Completely ashless, the amines, have widespread use in jet airplane 
fuel, fuel oil, diesel fuel. 








its line of fatty nitrogen 





serve industry still better 


Buyers of industrial chemicals know that Gen- 
eral Mills compounds are of the same high 
quality order after order. It’s this uniformity, 
and promptness of delivery, that has earned for 
us a long list of distinguished customers. In 
order to serve these customers still better, we 
now offer new and improved fatty nitrogen 


products. With expanded facilities for produc- 
ing fatty nitrogens, we can handle immediate 
and future needs of industry in tank car quan- 
tities. We invite your initial order, and think 
you'll agree with our present customers that 
General Mills is a dependable source of fatty 
nitrogen products. 


Improve your products with these 
always-uniform General Milis Fatty Nitrogen compounds 


General Mills fatty nitrogen compounds are derived from 
a variety of types of fatty acids of which General Mills is 
a basic manufacturer. The fatty nitrogen compounds 


have excellent film forming properties due to their strong 
cationic surface activity, and lend themselves to many 
applications other than those illustrated. 





ALAMINES 









































ALAMACS 
General Mills Primary Fatty Amine Acetates 
Percent 
PRODUCT DESCRIPTION Amine |Neutraliza-]| lodine 
Value tion Value 
Alamac 21 Primary coco amine acetate 191 min. 97-103 10 max. 
Alamac 26 Primary tallow amine acetate 154 min. 97-103 28 min. 
Alamac 26D Distilled primary tallow amine 
acetate 164 min. 97-103 28 min. 
Alamac H26 Primary hydrogenated tallow amine} 152 min. 97-103 5 max. 
acetate 
Alamac H26D | Distilled primary hydrogenated 
tallow amine acetate 162 min. 97-103 5 max. 
Alamac 7D Sutin primary stearylamine 159 min. 97-103 5 max. 
acetate 























oF General M 


MANKAKEE. ILLINOIS 












































ALIQUATS 
General Mills Primary and Secondary Fatty Amines General Mills Fatty Quaternaries 
SPECIFICATIONS SPECIFICATIONS 
PRODUCT DESCRIPTION nee Ami lodi shen P 
mine mine odine uaternar 'ercent 
Content (%) | Number* Value PRODUCT DESCRIPTION yoy Sodium pH 
Alamine 21 Primary coco amine 87 min. |250 min. | 12 max. Commpent | Cente 
Alamine 21D | Distilled primary coco amine 97 min. |272 min. | 12 max. Aliquat 26 eg trimethyl ammonium 48-52 10 9 
Alamine 26 Primary tallow amine 87 min. 192 min. 35 min. Al t 221 D . - thy! hlorid 13-77 05 — 9 mane 
Alamine 26D | Distilled primary tallow amine 97 min. | 207 min. | 35 min. ae colt oaks ve ae cies ant : th case — 
Alamine H26 Primary hydrogenated tallow amine} 87 min. 192 min. 6 max. ae ahaa abieaoe Sang 73-77 0.5 max. 9 max. 
Alamine H26D — ocr hydrogenated 97 min 207 min Mtr Aliquat 400 1:1 mixture Aliquats 26 and 221 48-52 1.0 max. 9 max. 
Alamine 7 Primary stearylamine 87 min. 186 min. 6 max. 
Alamine 7D Distilled primary stearylamine 97 min. | 202 min. 6 max. 
Alamine 46 Mixed amines 60 min. [150 min. | 20 min. 
Secondary 
mine 
Content (%) DIANS 

Alamine 221 Secondary coco amine 85 min. — 12 max. General Mills Fatty Trimethylene Diamines 
Alamine H226 | Secondary hydrogenated tallow 
se amine 85 min. ~ 10 max. . ‘Sade Water Melting 
*mg KOH equivalent to 1 gram of amine PRODUCT DESCRIPTION Number Content Range 

: Diam 21 N-coco trimethylene diamine 375 min. | 2% max. | 20-25°C. 

Diam 26 N-tallow trimethylene diamine 285 min. | 2% max. | 43-47°C. 




















GET MORE FACTS! 
Send for Technical Bulletin 12A 
Write Dept. CW 101 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GENERAL MILLS 
Kankakee, Illinois 





General Mills is a dependable source 
of supply for these organic chemicals: 
° Fatty Acids ¢ Sterols 
*Methyl Esters »* Versamid 

of Fatty Acids Polyamide Resins 
* Fatty Nitrogens ¢ Tall Oil Fatty Acids 


ills 

















WARWICK WAX SALES, 


ATLANTA 
L. C. Morris Company 
P. O. Box 8042 


. Box 

1156 Dalon Drive, N. E. 
Atlanta 6, Georgia 

TRinity 5-7681 

BALTIMORE 

J.G. Roger Chemical Co., Inc. 
3500 Ash Street 

Baltimore 11, Md. 

TUxedo 9-1505 

BOSTON 

N. S. Wilson & Sons 

150 Causeway Street 

Boston 14, Mass. 

CApitol 7-5010 

BUFFALO 

*Buffalo Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
P. O. Box 73, Station B 
Buffalo 7, New York 

BEdford 1572 


CHICAGO 


see Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


W. Flournoy Street 
Chicago 12, Ill. 
SEeley 3-0505 





Warwick Wax Co., Inc. 
6556 S. Melvina Ave. 
Chicago 38, Ill. 

LUdlow 5-5700 


CINCINNATI 


*Amsco Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


4619 Reading Road 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 
ELmhurst 1-4700 


CLEVELAND 

*Ohio Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
3470 W. 140th Street 

Cleveland 11, Ohio 

CLearwater 2-1100 


DALLAS 


*Texas Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


2500 Vinson Street 
Dallas 12, Texas 
FEderal 5428 


DES MOINES 
Thompson-Hayward Chem. Co. 
S. W. First & Granger Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 

CHerry 3-8151 


STOCK AND SERVICE 


DETROIT 

*Western Solvents & Chemicals Co 
6472 Selkirk Avenue 

Detroit 11, Michigan 

WAlnut 1-6350 

FT. WAYNE 

*Hoosier Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
P. O. Box 147 

Nelson Road, East 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

ANthony 0213 

GRAND RAPIDS 

*Wolverine Solvents & Chem. Co. 
1500 Century Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 9, Michigan 

CHerry 5-9111 

HOUSTON 

*Texas Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
8501 Market Street 

Houston 15, Texas 

ORchard 2-6683 

INDIANAPOLIS 

*Hoosier Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
1650 Luett Avenue 

P. O. Box 5586 

Indianapolis 22, Indiana 

MElrose 8-1361 


24 HOUR DELIVERY of Warwick Waxes 


in quantity ...anywhere! 


Chemical Corporation 


This modern refinery of the COOPERATIVE REFINERY 
ASSOCIATION at Coffeyville, Kansas, produces Warwick's 
fully refined paraffin, Warco 150 and Warcosine. 







A ’phone call, wire or letter will bring one 
of the Warwick Wax trained experts to your 
plant, office or laboratory—with trial lots of 
Warwick Waxes, and with specifications and 
quotations F.O.B. your plant. 

Warwick Waxes—the broadest selection in the wax 


field—offer proved performance . . . solve your quality 


problems . . . simplify purchasing and inventory .. . 


cut freight costs (mixed carloads and truckloads are 


expedited through warehousing in principal cities). The 


counsel of Warwick Wax chemists and consultants is 


DIVISIONS OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


HORN (paints, maintenance and construction materials, industrial coatings) * WARWICK (textile and industrial chemicals) * WARWICK WAX (refiners of specialty 
waxes) * RUTHERFORD (lithographic equipment) * SUN SUPPLY (lithographic supplies) + GENERAL PRINTING INK (Sigmund Ullman + Fuchs & Lang * Eagle » American 
Kelly + Chemical Color & Supply Inks) * MORRILL (news inks) * ELECTRO-TECHNICAL PRODUCTS (coatings and plastics) * PIGMENTS DIVISION (pigments for paints, 
plastics, printing inks of all kinds) + ee ee (export 


)° A.C. H 
NERAL PRINTING INK COR 


ORN COMPANY LIMITE 
PORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


yours for the asking. If your problem 
is wax—contact Warwick today! 


WARWICK WAX CO., INC. 


10th Street and 44th Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Midwest Office: 6556 S. Melvina Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 









(Canada) * FUCHS & LANG de Mexico, S. A. de 


CENTERS 


KANSAS CITY 
*Missouri Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
2522 Nicholson Ave. 
Kansas City 20, Missouri 
CHestnut 1-3223 
LOS ANGELES 
E. S. Browning Company 
2321 Yates Avenue 
Los Angeles 22, California 
RAymond 3-3374 
LOUISVILLE 
*Dixie Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
Dixie Highway at Appleton Lane 
Louisville 16, Kentucky 
EMerson 8-5828 
MILWAUKEE 
*Wisconsin Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
1719 South 83rd Street 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
GReenfield 6-2630 
MONTREAL 
**Charles Tennant & Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. 
6555 Cote Des Neiges Road 
Montreal 26, Quebec 
REgent 9-1906 
NEW ORLEANS 
*Southern Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
917 Jefferson Highway 
P. O. Box 4067—Carrollton Station 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
VErnon 3-4666 
NEW YORK 
Shamrock Chemicals Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
ORegon 9-2550 
Warwick Wax Co., Inc. 
10-10 44th Avenue 
Long Island City 1, New York 
STillwell 6-1100, Ext. 50 
PHILADELPHIA 
Shamrock Chemicals Corporation 
401 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 8, Pennsylvania 
MArket 7-0690 
PITTSBURGH 
Shamrock Chemicals Corporation 
Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
GRant 1-3750 
PORTLAND 
***Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
3950 Northwest Yeon 
Portland 10, Oregon 
CApitol 2-1721 
ST. LOUIS 
*Missouri Solvents & Chem. Co. 
419 DeSoto Avenue 
St. Louis 7, Missouri 
GArfield 1-3495 
SAN FRANCISCO 
E. S. Browning Co. 
1515 Third Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
DOuglas 2-0631 
SEATTLE 
***Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
4000 First Avenue, South 
Seattle 4, Washington 
SEneca 5050 
SPOKANE 
***Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
809 N. Washington Street 
Spokane, Washington 
Riverside 4183 
TOLEDO 
*Western Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
Central Ave. at Reynolds Road 
Toledo, Ohio 
JOrdan 0761 
TORONTO 
**Charles Tennant & Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. 
1303 Yonge Street 
Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 
WAIlnut 2-5103 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
***Van Waters & Rogers, (B. C.) 
Ltd. 
650 Industrial Ave. 
Vancouver 4, B. C. 
PAcific 7578 
*Member, Solvents & Chemicals 
Group 
** Member, Tennants Group 
*** Member, Van Waters & Rogers 
Group 


c. V.¢ 
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Young Lady with a Prerogative 


Wwe" have to admit that Miss 
Do-It-Yourself may be going a 
bit too far with the time-honored 
prerogative of her sex—the one about 
changing her mind. Still—even if 
she is a bit confused over her choice 
of color, let’s give her an A-plus for 
selecting the best kind of paint for her 
kitchen wall project—an alkyd resin 
enamel. 

She knows that the new alkyd resin 
enamels look and wash like the baked 
enamel on her refrigerator. They dry 
hard, smooth and lustrous in a few 
hours, withstand cooking spatter and 
steam ... and even ink and crayon 
marks wash right off. 

But we'll wager she doesn’t know 
that alkyd resin paints get most of 


COAL CHEMICALS ° 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS * 
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their wonderful toughness and dura- 
bility from phthalic anhydride, an 
important and versatile chemical 
from coal, produced by Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Company. 

A list of the paint manufacturers 
who depend on Pittsburgh for reli- 
able supplies of high purity phthalic 
anhydride reads like a Who’s Who 
of the nation’s paint industry. That 
goes for the plastics industry, too, for 
P.A. is a primary ingredient in viny] 
and polyester plastic products. To 
meet the constantly growing demand 
for phthalic anhydride, Pittsburgh is 
doubling its production of this im- 
portant material] in 1956. 

If your company uses phthalic 
anhydride—or any other coal-de- 


PLASTICIZERS ©¢ 





ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE 


rived industrial chemical, let us 
acquaint you with the unique advan- 
tages of buying from Pittsburgh, a 
basic and integrated producer. A note on 
your letterhead will bring you, with- 
out obligation, a complete resume 
of Pittsburgh’s Industrial Chemicals, 
and their many uses. 
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MISSOURI 


| ne 
a Es tll clad lis Be as 


*Every foot is bounded by rail and truck lines on both sides and barge lines in the rivers. 


Two Big Rivers! 1,000 miles of water sites for industry 


in river-rich IVI I Ss Ss O U R ; 


These choice sites range from 75 acres to 11,329 Here in Missouri, new industrial plants are bustin’ 
acres — all with easy access to unlimited water. out all over. Especially along the state’s 1,000 
: miles* of Missouri and Mississippi river shoreline. 
A. Two tracts available here. One of 75 But there’s plenty of room for more. If you are 
acres, one of 185 acres. looking for the finest in riverside sites, Missouri 
400-acre tract available here. still has them—level-lying tracts where you’ll find 
plentiful water, fine transportation, abundant 
fuel, willing workers, and a community that is 
11,329-acre tract available here. eager to work with you in getting things done. 


125-acre tract available here. 














120-acre tract available here. 


Right now, today, many Missouri communities 
190-acre tract available here. are prepared to help plan a plant to your own 

. 1000-acre tract available here. specifications, then lease it to you on favorable 
Adie tons ‘lable h terms. If you wish to visit these communities, 

. en ee re Missouri will be glad to take you there on a 
1000-acre tract available here. private, personally conducted tour. 


\ PHONE COLLECT Jefferson City 6-7185 for 


complete, confidential information or write Dept. J685 

Lisle Jeffrey, Industrial Director 

Missouri Division of Resources and Development 

Jefferson City, Missouri 
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HERE'S WHY YOU ARE AHEAD WITH FOSTER WHEELER 


HIGH-TEMPERATURE (23 


[s+ 400 600/%, 
2200 ff 900= 
LOW-PRESSURE @\~~ 
Seo os) 
fo Ne, 120% 
4 20 907 ia! 
PROCESS HEATING SYSTEMS FY 





Pa 











by Foster Wheeler, this plant has FW Dowtherm heating systems provide a vapor temperature range 
eae of 500F to 700F at vapor pressures of 15 psi to 95 psi absolute, 


fraction-of-a-degree temperature control, uniform temperatures 
throughout each processing step, fully automatic operation and 
l int d ir costs. 
FW does the Complete Job Se ee ee 
Over 510 installations, in operation or on order, are proof of the 


DESIGN acceptance and unique advantages of Foster Wheeler Dowtherm 
INSTALLATION systems, for modern processing. 
OPERATION 


For complete information, send for your copy of 32-page Bul- 
SERVICE letin No. ID-54-5. Foster Wheeler Corporation, 165 Broadway 
: New York 6,N.Y. 


FOSTER \(] WHEELER 


NEW YORK « LONDON « PARIS « ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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Anent the Ladies 


To THE Epitor: As a research man- 
ager in a small company, I have spent 
more waking hours than I care to 
count wondering about the shortage of 
trained research help. So I was par- 
ticularly interested in your article on 
the use of what you so aptly describe 
as “research womanpower” {Manage- 
ment Makes Way for the Ladies, Oct. 
6). There has been, of course, a great 
deal written on the subject, and I was 
glad to see that you avoided the pop- 
ular oversimplification: the use of 
women is the answer to our shortage. 
As you pointed out so well, placing a 
woman in a responsible research posi- 
tion is a step that should be taken with 
knowledge aforethought of the prob- 
lems that may arise... . 

There is, however, another point 
that I think you might have made: it 
is very difficult to place a woman in a 
supervisory position, regardless of her 
ability or capacity for executive work. 
This is probably so in many places, but 
I think the problem is particularly 
acute in chemistry. What I call “the re- 
search personality” will simply not ac- 
commodate itself to distaff supervision. 
This, I feel, makes it difficult for us to 
justify a career in chemistry for a lot 
of capable women. They could, I’m 
sure, use their capabilities just as fully 
and get more job satisfaction in other 
lines of endeavors. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m not against 
employing them. I merely feel that hir- 
ing a woman is a step that should not 
be taken lightly and that we should be 
careful to distinguish between “utiliz- 
ing” them and “exploiting” them. 
Since this letter can do me no good 
with either the ladies or my colleagues, 
I trust you will not use my name in 
connection with it. 


NAME WITHHELD 


Not Gobbledygook 


To THE Epitor: One of the main 
reasons I read your magazine is be- 
cause it gives me a working under- 
standing of the complex problems 
faced in the chemical process in- 
dustries. That news article you did on 
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pulsed ion-exchange columns was a 
splendid example. But that footnote on 
page 108 throws me. ’Fess up now, 
was it gobbledygook? 


Tuomas J. CONNOLLY 
Jersey City, N.J. 


In answer to Reader Connolly’s— 
and a deluge of other—accusations: 
No, it was not gobbledygook. We were 
merely comparing (1), the movement 
of the bed as caused by the pulsing 
diaphragm with (2), the movement of 
the liquid as it would travel through 
the column without the benefit of pul- 
sation. In one-half second (one pulsa- 
tion), the bed would move 0.25 in. 
while the liquid would move 0.0275 
in., or in general (1) was 5-10 times 
as great as (2).—Eb. 


Pre-Urey? 


To THE Epitor: In reference: Sept. 
15 issue, p. 110, “New Clues to Con- 
ductivity,” please note U.S. patent 
1,777,121 issued to one L. L. Linick 
uses heavy water to increase conduc- 
tivity of the water solution to effect 
deposition of alloys that “cannot be 
electrodeposited by other means.” He 
was not permitted to use the words 
“heavy water” in his application, dated 
five years before Harold Urey an- 
nounced the weight of deuterium. 


LazaRS FALLER 
Chicago 


Smokes vs. Vaporizers 


To THE Epitor: We enjoyed reading 
your article (Sept. 29) on _ insecti- 
cidal smokes. However, there are a 
few comments we should like to make. 

It was Continental Chemiste Corp. 
that first introduced household insecti- 
cidal smokes in interstate commerce 
on Dec. 8, 1952, after having received 
its registration for effectiveness and 
safety from U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Previous to this date, Smo-Cloud 
Bug Killer was sold in the Chicago 
area, 

Our work on Smo-Cloud began 
in 1945 and only after extensive lab- 
oratory- and home-testing of our prod- 
ucts did we put them on the market. 

Smo-Cloud, Moth-Cloud and Bug- 


Tab are professional formulas, made 
and used by professional extermina- 
tors. They do not produce any flame, 
nor do they glow, which makes them 
safe. There is no fire hazard. 

We should also like to point out 
that insecticidal smokes do not fall in 
the same category as electric vaporiz- 
ers. The electric vaporizers met with 
oppostion because the technique of ap- 
plication was wrong. They continu- 
ously gave off an insecticide vapor. 

Insecticidal smokes are one-shot ap- 
plication products, the user staying out 
of the treated areas for approximately 
2 to 4 hours during application. 

This unique method of application 
actually makes the insecticidal smoke 
products safer to use by homeowners 
because they need not breathe any 
sprays, mists, vapors or powders, nor 
does the user get any chemicals on his 
face or hands as would be the case if 
electric vaporizers, push-button aerosol 
bombs or ordinary sprays and hand- 
pump methods were applied for insect 
control. 

We would like to compliment CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK for its excellent presen- 
tation on this small, but rapidly grow- 
ing insecticidal smoke industry. Your 
article will certainly stimulate a good 
deal of thinking and comment in the 
insecticide manufacturing industry. 

GEORGE R. CHAMLIN 
President 

Continental Chemiste Corp. 
Chicago 


Wrong Translation 


To THE Epitor: In the graph in 
your article titled “Key Factors in 
Competition” (July 28, p. 25) you 
have a number of industries listed for 
which you show a comparison of costs 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
mick. 
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HOOCCH 


Made in our new Moundsville, W. Va. 
plant by an exclusive direct catalytic- 
oxidation process developed by National 
Aniline Research, National FUMARIC 
ACID provides the ideal combination of 
chemical and physical properties for 
better polyesters, ink resins, alkyds, dry- 


ing oils, plasticizers and pharmaceuticals. 


Chemically, National Fumaric Acid is 
99.6% pure with ash 0.02 maximum. 
Physically, it is pure white, free-flowing 
(100% thru 20 mesh) and practically 
dust-free (5% maximum thru 100 mesh). 
In every respect, it is a consistently high- 
quality product. 


For customer convenience and economy, 
we now offer mixed carload or mixed 
truckload shipments of National Fumaric 
Acid with Maleic Anhydride, Phthalic 
Anhydride and Adipic Acid from plant 
stocks at Moundsville, W. Va. and Buf- 
falo, N. Y. We will be pleased to quote 
and send samples for work that may lead 
to greater use of these chemicals. 
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why we call if 
orld’s Finest FUMARIC ACID” 


IONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
LIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Boston Providence Charlotte Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 
Portland, Ore. Greensboro Philadelphia Richmond Cleveland 
Los Angeles Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 


® 











































It's better 
to get it from 


Sure, when you need an un- 
common organic (or an un- 
commonly pure one) in more- 
than-test-tube and less-than- 
tank-car quantities, try Eastman 
OrganicChemicals Department, 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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there are some 3500 
Eastman Organic Chemicais 
for science and industry 


DisTHLLATION Propucts INDUSTRIES 
is a division of 
EasTMAN Konak ComPANY 








OPINION 


for the United States, West Germany 
and Great Britain. Each, bar totals 
100%, which represents the value of 
production. Each bar is then split into 
two segments, production costs and 
value added. 

According to the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures, value added is defined 
as follows: “Value added by manufac- 
ture is calculated by subtracting the 
cost of materials, supplies, containers, 
fuel, purchased electric energy, and 
contract work from the total value of 
shipments.”” We have no knowledge of 
the definition the Society of German 
Chemical Industry uses for value 
added. However, in the United Na- 
tions publication, Series F, No. 4, 
Vol. Il, titled “Studies in Methods: 
Industrial Censuses and Related En- 
quiries,” p. 101, it is defined as fol- 
lows: 

“23. Value added: 

“The value of gross output less the 
value of materials consumed and the 
cost of work given out to other in- 
dustrial establishments.” 

According to conventional termi- 
nology and these definitions of value 
added, the cost structure of a com- 
pany and its segments are: 

1 raw materials 

2 labor 

3 overhead 

selling, administration, research 

5 profits 

(Items 1, 2 and 3 make up “produc- 
tion costs”; items 2 and 3, “conversion 
costs”; and items 2 to 5, inclusive, 
“value added.”) 

Based on these definitions and this 
terminology, it would appear to us that 
the bars shown should be broken down 
into two segments, raw material costs 
as the first segment and value added as 
the second. 

R. W. CRAWFORD, 
Manager 

Business Research 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Plastics Division 
Springfield, Mass. 

Reader Crawford is quite right. Our 
information was translated from Ger- 
man, and although it was translated 
properly, we mistrusted the translation 
and changed the word “input” to “pro- 
duction cost.” The first segments of the 
bars on page 25, July 28 issue, should 
therefore have been labeled “input,” 
which is defined in the original text as 
the “value of raw materials, other mate- 
rials, energy, etc.”—Ep. 


MEETINGS 


Swedish Plastics Federation, plastics 
exhibition and convention, Stockholm, 
Sweden, Oct. 27-Nov. 4. 


American Council of Independent Lab- 
oratories, 29th meeting, Savoy Plaza, 
New York, Oct. 28-Nov. 1. 


American Management Assn., Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, Oct. 31-Nov. 2. 


Commercial Chemical Development 
Assn., meeting on soaps and detérgents, 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Nov. 1. 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
Pittsburgh Section, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 2. 


Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn., 
midyear meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., Nov. 7-10. 


National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., annual convention, Statler, Am- 
bassador and Biltmore Hotels, Los An- 
geles, Nov. 12-14. 


Chemical Market Research Assn., 
theme: New Tools for Market Research; 
Harvard Business School, Cambridge, 
Mass., Nov. 13-14. 


American Public Health Assn., 84th 
annual meeting, discussions of radioactive 
waste disposal, water resources policies, 
air pollution; Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N.J., Nov. 12-16. 


National Agricultural Cheraicals Assn., 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Nov. 16- 
Ly: 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., mid- 
winter conference, Statler Hotel, New 
York, Nov. 20. 


American Rocket Society, 11th annual 
meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, Nov. 25-30. 


American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, annual dinner, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Nov. 27. 


American Chemical Society, Exposition 
of Chemical Industries, Cleveland Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Nov. 27-30. 


Armour Research Foundation and 
others, International Ozone Conference, 
Hotel Sheraton, Chicago, Nov. 28-30. 


Air Poilution Control Assn., semi-an- 
nual meeting, Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Dec. 3-5. 


Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
7th film, sheeting and coated fabrics divi- 
sion conference, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, Dec. 4-5. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineering, annual meeting, Statler Hotel, 
Boston, Dec. 9-12. 
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STRONGER 
and SAFER. 
for every 
high pressure 
pipeline 
duty... iia, 


| CATALOG Fal 
... because LOG F-9 


they are | Send for Catalog F-9 


drop forged 


Constantly imitated but never duplicated, Vogt drop forged 
steel fittings and flanges have unmatched strength and toughness 
for your most severe pipeline duties. Laboratory controlled 
materials and Vogt's special forging techniques assure products 
which are always uniform in structure, fine grained, and free from 
porosity. Thereby the shocks and stresses imposed by high pres- 

Petroleum Refinery and Chemical ff 3 ; 
iit icadhaitabiod coals sures and high temperatures are easily withstood, and with 
Gaherotors 5 Hank Euakanweei son stubborn resistance to erosion and corrosion. Consult Catalog 

Ice Making ond F-9 for our complete line of fittings and flanges. 


i dati ama For a copy of Vogt Catalog F-9 address Dept. 24-FCW. 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., P.O. BOX 1918, LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Charleston, W. Va., Cincinnati, San Francisco 


OTHER VOGT PRODUCTS 


Drop Forged Steel Valves — 


DROP FORGED STEEL 

ee ee 
Fittings 
and Flanges 
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LUMMUS 





385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





FOR THE 
PETROLEUM 
AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 














Air Reduction’s 
ew Vinyl Acetate Plant 
On Stream 


Engineered and 
constructed by Lummus, 
the $3,000,000 facility 
with capacity of 


30 million pounds has 


smooth start-up; 
makes 99.99-+ %/ 
pure product. 


The new $3,000,000 installation 


for the production of vinyl acetate | 
monomer has recently gone on | 


stream at Calvert City, Kentucky. 
Engineered and constructed by 
The Lummus Company for Air 
Reduction Chemical Company, a 
Division of Air Reduction Com- 
pany, Inc., the unit started up 
smoothly and was immediately 
making 99.99+-% pure product— 
even better than specification. 


Designed for flexible operation, 


the 30,000,000 pound per year | 


unit has proved operable in a wide 
range from 4 of design capacity 
to over design capacity. 

The plant is of outdoor con- 
struction throughout, with process 
control centralized in a modern 
control room employing electronic 
devices. It is located adjacent to 
Airco’s National Carbide Divi- 
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sion acetylene generating plant, 
from which it receives its principal 
raw material—acetylene. This is 
converted into vinyl acetate mono- 
mer which is, in turn, a basic mate- 
rial for adhesives, latex paints and 
textile finishes. 


Airco executives who attended 
the formal opening commended 
the ability and dispatch with 
which the Lummus organization 
carried through the project from 
inception to completion. 

The success of this project is one 
more indication of Lummus’ abil- 
ity to handle exacting installations 





for the chemical process industries. 


You may find it profitable to 
look to Lummus for your next 
plant project. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Engineering and Sales 
Offices: New York, Houston, 
Montreal, London, Paris, The 
Hague, Bombay. Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Caracas. Heat Exchanger 
Plant: Honesdale, Pennsylvania. 
Fabricated Piping Plant: East 
Chicago, Indiana. Engineering De- 
velopment Center: Newark, N. J. 


Acetylene is purified in unit at left. In larger unit (center), preheated acetylene and acetic acid 
vapors react to form impure monomer. Distillation towers in this unit purify monomer and recover 


unreacted acetic acid. 
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Are chemical firms still on their way to the boom’s crest or have 
they reached a high plateau? The question had an answer of sorts from the 
week’s sales and earnings reports. While all the firms had higher sales for 
the first nine months of ’56 than they did for the comparable ’55 period, 
a third of them reported a decrease in nine-month net earnings. 





Increasing sales but lessened profits for the nine months were 
reported by these companies: 





Hercules Powder recorded $178 million in sales through Sept. 
30, up 4.6%, but its net was down 3.7%, to $13.7 million. 


Rohm & Haas, with $121 million in sales (up 2.3%), had $11 
million net income, off 11.8%. 


Rayonier, with sales virtually constant at $106 million, recorded 
a profit slip to $11 million, down 9.8%. 


Nine-month sales and profits were up for these firms: 





American Cyanamid, in the nine months ended Sept. 30, had 
net sales of $375 million (up 11%); its net earnings were $33.4 million 
(up 21%). Sales figures include those of Formica and exclude Chemical 
Construction; net excludes gains from sale of Chemico and Cyanamid’s 
Gloucester City, N.J., pigment plant. 


Diamond Alkali’s sales hit $92 million, up 10.7%, and its net 
showed a substantial rise of 28.4%, to $8 million. 


Atlas Powder’s $50 million in sales represented a 7.8% increase 


over the comparable. 1955 period; its net profit, at $3.3 million, was up 
26%. 


Pennsylvania Salt’s $54.9 million in sales is a 6.7% boost; its 
net profit rose 10.5%, to $2.9 million. 


National Distillers’ sales were $389 million (up 8.8%); net was 
$14.5 million (up 34.2%); about 35% of its profits came from chemical 
sales. 


Koppers reported sales of $223 million, up 40%, and net profit 


~ of $9.4 million, up 26% . 


Union Carbide’s sales were up 9.3% to $937 million; its net, 
however, was up only 0.8%, to $102 million. 


What’s ahead for °57? There’s no reason to think that the sales 
progress won’t continue. But many companies are tightening their organiza- 
tions, looking into new cost-cutting methods to keep profit margins from 
future shrinkage. 
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Newsletter 
(Continued) 





Expansion and exploration in the news: 





Texas Gulf Sulphur plans to drill a number of exploration wells 
in the Gulf of Mexico, off Galveston. The firm, which paid the state of 
Texas $5.6 million last year for sulfur rights on six lease tracts, now 


believes it has found formations below the ocean floor that may be-sulfur-. 
bearing. 


Much more immediate is an expansion of National Distillers’ 
polyethylene capacity. The company plans to double output of the plastic 
produced at its National Petro-Chemicals Corp. plant at Tuscola, IIL, 
currently 50 million Ibs./year. Estimated cost: $10 million. Too, the unit 
will also be able to make polyethylene in medium and high-density ranges— 
between 0.92 and 0.95. Some grades would be like materials made by 
Spencer Chemical and ICI. 


Borden will build a 10-million-Ibs./year pentaerythritol unit at 
Dominguez, near Los Angeles, plus facilities to produce up to 40 million 
Ibs./year of formaldehyde. The polyol will be produced by a process 


developed in the firm’s Philadelphia laboratories; the formaldehyde, via the 
Karl Fischer process. 


There may be new chemical ‘construction starting, too, in the 
Port Newark area. In asking to buy 21 acres of city-owned land, Kolker 
Chemical Corp.’s Leon Kolker indicated that his firm, and several others, 
may build a million-dollar chemical-producing complex in the area. 


Brown Co. has another tie to Louis Wolfson. It awarded a $1- 
million prime contract to the Wolfson-controlled Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp. for conversion of its 350 tons/day sulfite pulp mill at Berlin, - 
N.H., to magnesium oxide pulping. Wolfson reportedly has paid above- 
market prices for some 10% of Brown’s stock (CW Business Newsletter, 
Oct. 13), but Brown denies any relationship to the award. 





Pennsalt may change its corporate name. That’s the word from 
President William P. Drake. Drake emphasizes that Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co. is a chemical company, not a salt maker; and chances are, he reports, 
that Pennsalt will have to do something about the misnomer. 





A new geographic market is opening up for antifreeze makers. 
Automotive engineers in Detroit report that if a car is equipped with an 
air-conditioning unit that uses radiator water as a coolant, the car should 
use glycol-type antifreeze in the radiator all year long. 





Paradoxically, the all-year use of antifreeze is a “must” in 
climates where the air-conditioning unit runs at full or near-full capacity 
most of the year—e.g., Florida, the hot Southwest and West, areas where 
the use of permanent antifreeze, at least, has never been widespread. 
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Valve is being opened to allow gas to enter the chlorina- 
tor. Uscolite pipe is used for the chlorine line between 
these chlorinators and their operating injectors. One such 
line is shown running out of the left side of the photo- 
graph above the operator's head. 


| 





For flexibility, corrosion-resistance and 


durability in handling chlorine 
this sewage plant relies on chlorinators equipped with Uscolite Pipe 


“That’s because the highly corrosive chlorine 
does no damage to Uscolite”, says an engi- 
neer with Wallace & Tiernan Inc., makers 
of the chlorinators used in the Westchester 
County Sewage Disposal Plant, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Wallace & Tiernan say they find 
Uscolite Pipe excellent as a carrier of moist 
chlorine gas and chlorine solutions. They are 
constantly extending its use for chlorine 
solution lines at their installations. Canada, contact Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 

Uscolite® plastic pipe is extremely light in (At right) Reading dial :on an operating 
weight, yet has very, high impact strength. It injector. Pipe leading to left and up is Uscolite. 


will resist acids, salts, alkalies and gases, 
inside and out. Uscolite has the seal of ap- 
proval of the National Sanitation Foundation. 
Completely new or replacement piping—plus 
a wide variety of pipe fittings, valves and 
sheet, slab and rod stock—all are obtainable 
at any of the 28 “U.S.” District Sales Offices, 
at selected distributors or by writing us at 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. In 





Mechanical Goods Division Watch NCaa football, Saturday afternoons, NBC-TV 
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RUNNING... 


This new plant has opened an entirely new source 
for sulfuric acid and other heavy chemicals. 


We are ready to deliver prompt shipments 
with our modern transport fleet. 


DIXON CHEMICAL & RESEARCH, INC 


fol; 
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to rest 
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U.S. chemical companies may have 
a tougher time selling to countries that 
now take better than one-fifth of all our 
chemical exports—the seven European 
countries shown on the chart, above. 
All but Britain have already agreed 
to form .a customs union—which 
would give Germany, say, a chance at 
French chemical markets without pay- 
ing tariffs that would be paid by com- 
peting U.S. firms. But now, an even 
broader idea is being proposed: a 
common European market, which 
would eliminate tariffs and make the 
currency of each participating country 
fully convertible with each other. 
What will this mean to U.S. ex- 
porters? It may mean a lot. In com- 
peting with a German chemical firm 
for-a chemical sale in France, not only 
would the American firm have to re- 
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Will We Lose 21% of Our Exports? 


duce its margin to meet the generally 
lower German wage scale, but it would 
also have to cut it still further, since 
Germany would not have to pay im- 
port duties, or worry about cost of 
converting profits back into its own 
currency. 

Export View: How do U.S. chem- 
ical companies look at the proposal? 
Generally, they aren’t worried about 
it. In the first place, the plan would 
take some 10-15 years to go into 
effect, since tariffs and bars to con- 
vertibility would have to be lowered 
gradually. 

Second, Europe has a fairly sophis- 
ticated basic chemical industry. U.S. 
sales there of basic inorganic and or- 
ganic chemicals aren’t too profitable. 
Result: U.S. firms prefer to cultivate 
markets in areas such as Latin Amer- 


U.S. CHEMICAL EXPORTS, 1955 
(million dollars) 
21% to 
UNITED KINGDOM 
BELGIUM 

FRANCE 
LUXEMBURG 
NETHERLANDS 
ITALY 


WEST GERMANY 


ica, where profits are good enough to 
justify a sales effort. One of the few 
groups still making a good profit on its 
share of the quarter-billion-dollar U.S. 
chemical market in Europe: chemical 
specialties makers. 

Money Advantage: There’s one ad- 
vantage that the proposed common 
European market may give to USS. 
firms—it may solve some worries over 
converting currencies. Convertibility 
has always been a substantial prob- 
lem where a country has a “soft” cur- 
rency or where it limits the amounts 
of earned profits that can be taken out 
of it. Many times, profits have been 
wiped out by unfavorable exchange 
rates between currencies. The Euro- 
pean trade zone currencies could be 
converted into dollars at fair rates. 

Plan’s Chances: Will the European 
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free-trade zone become a reality? It’s 
much too soon to predict with hard- 
and-fast finality. But the chances are 
very good. What do the European 
chemical men think about the plan? 
Here’s the reaction from CW’s Euro- 
pean bureaus: 

From Bad Godesberg, 

West Germany, 

Gerald Schroder cabled: 

“I have talked to government of- 
ficials in Bonn, to executives of the 
German chemical companies, and to 
those with American firms’ branch 
offices. The main point they make is 
that U.S. chemical sales to West Ger- 
many are increasing. They went from 
roughly $20 million in °52 to $55 
million in ’55; they should be higher in 
°56. Where, in °52, U.S. materials 
were 13% of our imports, they were 
28% in ’55 and 30% during the first 
half of this year. This upward trend 
is likely to continue with or without 
the free-trade zone. 

“Nobody as yet seems able to com- 
ment on the possible impact of this 
project—though German chemical 


makers were one of the first industrial 
groups to support it. They stress that 
for it to become effective, not only 


must duties be abolished, but also 
production cost levels in various coun- 
tries must be moved toward each 
other. Another problem: whether a 
common duty should be charged on 
imports from the outside of the free- 
trade area. Otherwise there would be 
the unsolved problem of how to treat 
overseas goods penetrating via coun- 
tries with low tariffs into neighboring 
countries with high ones—such as 
France. The Germans, of course, are 
unconcerned. Chemical import duties 
are extremely low here.” 

From Paris, France, 

Helen Avati cabled: 

“The people in the French chemical 
industry whom I phoned say it’s really 
too early to judge what the free-trade 
area will mean to U.S.-French chem- 
ical trade, although certain dangers to 
French chemical industry are already 
obvious. They’re dead-set against the 
proposal to set a common free-trade 
tariff against outside countries based 
on average member country tariffs for 
a specific product. They’re afraid 
France would be flooded with U.S. 
chemical products under such an 
“average”—since the setting of an 
average would mean essentially lower 
duties on materials entering France. 
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One of the people, however, feels that 
the French industry would be willing 
to change this attitude if the U.S. 
lowered its chemical tariffs. 

“The head of one large U.S.-owned 
subsidiary here told me that he feels 
there would be little difference if a 
free-trade zone were set up, because 
only products not made here are now 
imported from the U.S. He thinks that 
if the free-trade area materializes, 
many more American chemical com- 
panies would make investments in 
Europe, since the potential markets 
and profits would be much greater.” 

From London, England, 

Edith Walford reported: 

“Here in London, thinking about a 
free-trade zone is still quite a novelty. 
You hear these reasons why Britain 
has discarded its traditional aloofness 
to cooperative European schemes: 
most important, its main competitor 


—Germany—is a member, and in- 
dustrialists here don’t want to have to 
compete at a disadvantage; also, peo- 
ple here feel that the U.S. is moving 
into an isolationist position—witness 
its vacillation on the Suez issue, note 
that it has not approved participation 
in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. Hence, Britain is looking 
for closer ties to the rest of free 
Europe. 

“Industrialists here emphasize that 
the trend has been for U.S. companies 
to set up subsidiary corporations to 
take care of demands within the Com- 
monwealth. Such a trend, they believe, 
will be continued—and emphasized. 
Under the scheme now proposed, a 
plant built within the United Kingdom, 
would have preferential advantages in 
trading with both Europe and the 
Commonwealth.” 


Trend to Self-Finance 


Will chemical companies continue to 
look to outside capital sources for a 
substantial part of the money they'll 
need to finance new plants? 

That debatable — and debated — 
question had a new answer last week. 
In discussing the subject before the 
New York section of the Investment 
Bankers Assn., Monsanto’s Charles 
Thomas cast his lot with those who 
feel that to finance its new plants, 
the chemical industry will generate “as 
much capital as possible” from earn- 
ings. As a result, he sees no reason 
why investors would change their 
opinion that chemical stocks are those 
to be purchased not for dividends, but 
for growth potential. 

But he makes one qualification: if 
some of the developments now in 
laboratories “reach fruition more 
quickly than we anticipate,” the in- 
dustry will have to look for outside 
financing. 

Among such developments, Thomas 
feels, are these: 

e Practical methods of removing 
salt from sea water. One possibility: 
a new type of ion-exchange resin that 
can be regenerated by sunlight or sim- 
ilar radiation. 

e Sun-operated power units to sup- 
plement atomic and fossil fuels. Use 
of solar energy, ultimately, “would 
mean that the price of the kilowatt 
would come down, enabling us to pro- 


duce chemicals by electric furnace 
operations or by electrolysis, instead 
of relying on conventional fuels to 
supply us with the heat we need to 
produce our reactions.” 

e Turbine and free-piston engines. 
Thomas thinks this will have “wide- 
spread repercussions” in oil and.chem- 
ical industries. It will result in “pro- 
duction of entirely different types of 
fuels and lubricants—some of them, 
perhaps, completely synthetic.” 

e Larger-scale production of non- 
carbon-based polymers. 

e Cements that polymerize into 
artificial solids rivaling polished gran- 
ite and marble. 

e Soil stabilization procedures that 
allow construction of roads, tunnels, 
oil and gas pipelines, reservoirs and 
dams by “shooting” chemicals into 
the ground. 

e Adhesives squeezed out of a 
toothpaste-like tube and immediately 
foamed into place. Other adhesives 
will find use replacing nails in struc- 
tural construction. 

But one of the biggest challenges 
will result from the impact automa- 
tion is having on the chemical industry, 
Thomas opines, since wise use of auto- 
mation will require industry to learn 
more about currently used chemical 
reactions. Such knowledge, in turn, 
will result in maximum yields, in- 
creased labor productivity. 
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InMississippi 
Low Water 
Slows Barges 


The song may have to be revised. 
Right now, the Mississippi River 
doesn’t “jes’ keep rollin’ along” deep 
enough for barges that carry the mil- 
lions of tons of sulfur, other bulk 
chemicals and commodities that are 
moved up and down the river each 
year. 

The picture at right shows some of 
the result. Late last week, well over 
100 barges were beached at the edge 
of the Mississippi above and below 
the dam and locks at Alton, IIl., some 
15 miles north of St. Louis. There 
was 7 ft. of water over the lower sill 
of the locks—a foot or two too little 
for normally loaded barges, which go 
through the locks on their way between 
the Gulf and Chicago or the Twin 
Cities. 

With the level of the river still 
dropping at about 0.1 ft./day, it 
won't be long before the situation is 
critical. If there is no substantial rain- 
fall, all river traffic north of Cairo, 
Ill., may have to be halted by Nov. 
15. Cairo, at the confluence of the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, is about 
halfway between Chicago and New 
Orleans. 

On a volume basis, of course, any 
tie-up of Mississippi traffic would pri- 
marily affect shipment of fuel oil and 
other oil products, of which some 
600,000 tons are movec monthly. But 
chemical shipments are substantial. 
If the river were blocked north of 
Cairo, it would affect shipments not 
only from Gulf points to Chicago and 
the Twin Cities, but also to as sub- 
stantial a chemical consuming area as 
St. Louis. 

One indication of river chemical 
shipment volume: In °55, companies 
in the Chicago area alone consumed 
or transshipped 610,000 tons of sulfur, 
100,000 tons of coal-tar products and 
346,000 tons of solvents, glycols and 
other industrial chemicals that had 
come up the Mississippi-Illinois River- 
Illinois & Michigan Canal route. 

For chemical shippers, the situa- 
tion on the river has been troublesome 
for some months. Light-loaded barges 
have been the rule, not the exception. 
In some cases, barge firms have al- 
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PAUL HODGES——ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


THIRSTY RIVER: Its low level disrupts barge traffic. 


ready upped rates to compensate for 
these decreased payloads. 

Case for Concern: Take the situa- 
tion that Shelli Chemical has been 
faced with in supplying customers 
from its Chicago distribution point. 
At the moment, it’s out of acetone— 
and has had trouble maintaining in- 
ventories in the past few months. Two 
barges with acetone are tied up at 
Alton, from where Shell fears it may 
have to tank-truck the material. Shell, 
barging to Chicago from Houston, 
has had to light-load as much as 60% 
on acetone, MEK and similar mate- 
rials, or has redistributed two barge- 
loads among three barges just to get 
by the locks. In some cases, Shell has 
shipped materials in from the East 
Coast to take care of customers. Obvi- 
ously, all this costs money. 

American Mineral Spirits says it’s 
already being hurt. Even if the present 
situation is relieved, it will have barely 
enough solvents for Twin Cities cus- 
tomers’ winter needs. It may have to 
ship naphthas by tank car. The loss 
in money to those depending on barges, 
says AMS, will be “fabulous.” 








Olin Mathieson’s Blockson Chemi- 
cal Division is already moving in its 
sulfur, phosphate rock and soda ash 
by rail. Comments a spokesman for 
the company: “It'll be an expensive 
winter if this situation continues.” 

Shipments in the other direction, 
too, will be affected. Lever Brothers, 
for example, is already looking into 
truck and rail rates covering the carton 
goods that it has been shipping to New 
Orleans by barge: 

St. Louis Blues: Chemical consum- 
ing firms in the St. Louis area are 
somewhat wary of admitting that they 
may face problems if barge traffic 
between St. Louis and Cairo, some 
180 miles south, is cut off. A few firms 
are fearful that their customers may 
“insure” themselves by placing orders 
elsewhere. 

But Monsanto, for one, reports no 
trouble with supplies, so far. The com- 
pany says it saw the situation develop- 
ing and has been stockpiling various 
bulk raw materials—mainly sulfur. 

Too, companies that depend on 
Mississippi water for cooling or other 
industrial purposes may have some 
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difficulties. Many water intakes in the 
St. Louis area are somewhat above the 
“minus 5.5-ft. level.” Zero level at the 
Army Engineers Corps’ measuring 
gauge at St. Louis is an arbitrarily set 
379.94 ft. above mean sea level. River 
level at the gauge last weekend ap- 
proached minus 3 ft. 

Record low for the Mississippi at 
St. Louis is minus 6.2 ft., experienced 
in Jan. 1940. At current rate of drop- 





Move for McCoy 


A man who probably has attended 
more meetings of industry committees 
that advise the government than any- 
one else alive has just been named to 
head the Commerce Dept.’s Business 


& Defense Services Administration. 
He’s Horace B. McCoy, a Hoosier who 
has served continuously with the gov- 
ernment for 36 years—27 of them in 
the Dept. of Commerce. 

McCoy has held at least a dozen 
different jobs with the Commerce 
Dept.—including three in 1946 alone, 
when he made a midyear switch from 
the department’s staff that deals with 
international trade to the directorship 
of the Office of Domestic Commerce. 

Now, Commerce Secy. Sinclair 
Weeks has named 56-year-old McCoy 
to the top post of his career—director 
of BDSA, effective last week. He suc- 
ceeds Charles F. Honeywell, resigned. 
In this post, McCoy has authority over 
25 BDSA industry divisions, specializ- 
ing in problems of 460 different in- 
dustries. 
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off, such a level will be reached by 
Nov. 20. 

Background—Drought: The reason 
for all of this is lack of rainfall in 
the Mississippi-Missouri basin in the 
past five years. While the elaborate 
system of dams and reservoirs on the 
two rivers can control water flow, it 
cannot take care of continuing water 
deficits. Already, some water from 
Missouri reservoirs is being used 
simply to maintain the current water 
levels at St. Louis. It’s expected that 
Mississippi storage, normally used only 
when the upper Missouri is frozen 
over, will be called on by Nov. 1. 

Another potential source of water, 
of course, is Lake Michigan. Here, 
however, water diversion is limited by 
law and treaty with Canada, to 5,000 
cu. ft./second. An emergency doubling 
of this flow, could be accomplished, 
once Canada’s permission is gained, by 
Presidential proclamation. But even 
this doubling would mean only 0.9 ft. 
more water at Alton and St. Louis. 

Rain, then, and lots of it, is about 
the only real solution of the problem. 
Piecemeal resorts—such as switching 
to shipments by rail or truck rather 
than by water—appear to be inade- 
quate. Even under normal conditions 
there is not enough “spare” transporta- 
tion capacity available. And in these 
busiest months of the year, even the 
capacity that’s less than fully efficient 
has been pressed into service. 


Neches Water Cut 


The Mississippi was not the only 
river to figure in the water news this 
week, Industries in the Beaumont, 
Tex., area (CW, April 7, p. 27) that 
get water supplies from the Lower 
Neches Valley Authority have been 
told that supplies will be cut 56%, 
starting this week. 

The cut is the first to be made in 
the 57-year history of LNVA and its 
predecessors. Reason: Neches River 
is now at the lowest point it has been 
since 1915, when records were first 
collected. 

Among the companies affected by 
the cut: Gulf Oil, Texas Co., Koppers 
Co. at or near Port Arthur; Texas 
Co., Neches Butane; Pure Oil, At- 
lantic, Jefferson Chemical and Du 
Pont at or near Port Neches; and 
Magnolia, Texas Gulf Sulphur, and 
Humble Oil, at Beaumont. 

Firms will be allocated 44% of 


their average water use during Sep- 
tember—with the allocation controlled 
mechanically at each company’s point 
of intake. 

Company Reaction: What will af- 
fected firms do? In some cases, plants 
are planning partial shutdowns. In 
others, a greater use of brackish or 
salt water will be tried, especially for 
cooling purposes. 

Jefferson Chemical, for example, 
will likely use both approaches. It will 
attempt to use the brackish river water 
—hoping that no harm will result. Its 
production, too, may have to be slow- 
ed somewhat. 

Several plants that have large reser- 
voirs of their own won’t be affected 
for several weeks. Included: the Texa- 
co and Gulf refineries and Neches 
Butane—which supplies itself and the 
nearby Texas-U.S. and Goodrich-Gulf 
rubber plants. 

Nearby Report: How about other 
industrial areas nearby? There’s no 
shortage, current or foreseeable, for 
firms supplied by the Houston water 
department, nor for those in the 
Orange, Tex., area. The flow in the 
Sabine River is greater than that in 
the Neches; too, there are fewer in- 
dustries dependent on the Sabine. 


EXPANSION 


Polyols: Celanese Corp. has started 
construction of a polyol unit at its 
plant in Bishop, Tex., scheduled for 
completion by late °57. It will use 
several newly developed processes to 
produce trimethylolpropane and simi- 
lar intermediates. 

s 

Pulp and Paper: J. & J. Rogers Co. 
will construct a $10-million newsprint 
mill at Silt, Colo. First units to be 
installed will produce 135 tons/day 
of paper, though eventual capacity 
should reach 300 tons/day. 


COMPANIES 


Plough Inc. directors have just ap- 
proved plans to acquire Olive Tablet 
Co., Columbus, O., through an ex- 
change of stock. The agreement calls 
for Plough to exchange 37,500 shares 
for all of Olive’s outstanding common. 

e 

International Paper and Long Bell 
Lumber stockholders have postponed 
a vote on the proposed Long Bell-Inter- 
national merger until a ruling on 
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Washington Angles» 


»» Organophosphorus insecticide marketing wil! 
be more time-consuming and expensive in the 
future. The Food & Drug Administration this week 
tightened its rules for the tests that lead to estab- 
lishing tolerances for insecticide residues that re- 
main on agricultural crops when they go to market. 

As part of tests, manufacturers must now feed 
each new compound to animals both alone and 
in combination with each of the five organophos- 
phorus compounds already approved for use on 
food crops. The five: parathion, methyl parathion, 
malathion, EPN and Systox. As new materials are 
approved, testing required on further such sub- 
stances will increase geometrically. 

Reason for new rules: FDA has found that 
some residues synergize other such compounds. 
Toxicity of combined residues is “greatly in- 
creased.” Thus, FDA has set up the new tests. ~ 

It admits the new policy will make for long 
delays—but feels that the delays are necessary 
until scientists learn why organophosphates are 
synergists for one another. 


» Fresh attacks on the tax-exempt status of 
groups doing business-type research will be 
coming when Rep. Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) begins 
hearings on alleged tax “loopholes.” 

The American Council of Independent Lab- 
oratories will propose (and hope for Internal 
Revenue Service support) removal of exemption 





from taxes given to Underwriters Laboratories. 
Too, ACIL will ask that universities not be 
exempt from paying income tax when they con‘ 
duct applied research for business clients. 
Mills’ hearings are somewhat nonpolitical. 
They won't begin until after the Nov. 6 election. 


» Should “essential” scientists be drafted? A 
federal government official—John fF. Victory, 
executive secretary of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics—has asked that the Eisen- 
hower Administration “stop drafting essential scien- 
tists from essential jobs.” 


»)> Nickel metal and chemical supplies should be 
easier in coming months. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization, which diverted to private industry 
2,500 tons of metal scheduled to be put in govern- 
ment stockpiles this quarter, doesn’t plan to buy 
and stockpile nickel in the first quarter of ‘57— 
and may not resume such purchases at all. 


»» If you conduct legitimate overseas business 
operations, don’t worry about last week's press 
reports of a tax “crackdown” by the Treasury Dept. 
on such activities. It just isn't so, department offi- 
cials insist. 

The Treasury, back in March, sent a con- 
fidential circular to its agents telling them that some 
firms were trying to avoid U.S. taxes by claiming 
that business operations were carried out abroad 
when they were actually transacted in the U.S. 
It's such people who will find treasury agents on 
their trail. 





whether the transaction will be tax-free 


to Long Bell shareholders is received 
from the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. New meetings will be held follow- 
ing receipt of the decision. 


FOREIGN 


Paper/Pakistan: Pakistan’s Indus- 
trial Development Corp., with the 
help of Canadian technicians, will set 
up a $22-million newsprint factory in 
Khulna, East Pakistan. Scheduled to 
turn out 33,000 tons/year of news- 
print and mechanical-pulp papers, the 
new unit should be producing by early 
"So: 

e 

Chemicals/Cuba: Before the end of 
°56, Petroquimica Cubana, S.A., will 
start construction on the first unit in 
a $10-million basic chemical complex 
slated for Santiago, Cuba. A $2-million 
plant, the first of two units, will pro- 
duce caustic soda, chlorine and hydro- 


gen, is scheduled for completion in 
1958. 
+ 
Acetic Acid/ Ceylon: Ceylon’s Minis- 
try of Industries has just approved 
plans for a 500-tons/year acetic acid 
plant to be built on the island. The 
plant would also produce 250 tons of 
phenol and 140 tons of methyl acetone 
annually. Cost: $850,000. 
° 
Titanium Pigments/Britain: British 
Titan Products Ltd. plans a $5.6-mil- 
lion expansion at its plant in Grimsby, 
England. New units, scheduled for 
completion by °58, will bring produc- 
tion to 70,000 tons of titanium com- 
pounds annually—a 7-fold increase 
since 1949. 
e 
Paper/Colombia: Grace & Cia. S.A. 
(Colombia) is blueprinting a paper 
factory that will turn out 20,000 tons/ 
year of kraft, tissue, and other paper 
products. Raw material is bagasse, 
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which will be converted, using the 
Peadco process. Cost: $3.2 million. 
e 
Sulfur/Baghdad: Iraq’s Develop- 
ment Board plans a 300-tons/day 
sulfur plant near Baghdad. Natural 
gas will be used as raw material. 
Official cost estimate: $5.6 million. 
e 
Aluminum/Tasmania: Private in- 
vestors may be invited to help finance 
an expansion of the Australian govern- 
ment’s aluminum plant at Bell Bay, 
Tasmania. Observers report that addi- 
tional electric power now available in 
Tasmania will permit the plant to 
double its present 10,000-tons/year 
capacity. Provided the present govern- 
ment stays in power, public— and 
perhaps foreign—investors will be 
asked to provide capital for the 
program. 
s 
Chemicals/Italy: Procter & Gam- 
ble (Cincinnati) has formed an Italian 
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—Dredge Mining in South Carolina 


speaking of heavy minerals.... 


ITRO’S across-the-board position in atomic energy and 

related technologies gives it unusual insight into un- 
tapped industrial potentials. From this vantage point, it has 
diversified into rare earths and heavy minerals through 
association with Crane Co. in the operation of Heavy 
Minerals Co. 


Heavy Minerals owns large deposits of source materials 
for thorium, titanium, zirconium, and rare earth ores near 
Aiken, S. C., and Panama City, Fla. A processing plant 
under construction at Chattanooga, Tenn., will produce 
thorium and thorium compounds, misch metal, rare earth 
chemicals, zirconium compounds and related products. 
Pechiney of France, holder of many patents in rare earths and 
heavy minerals, retains a minority interest in the company. 


Heavy Minerals’ deposits contain a number of heavier rare 
earths including europium, gadolinium and yttrium, many 
of which are considered important in nuclear development. 


There are many projected uses for these products in the 
field of nuclear applications for control and shielding, x-ray 
sources, capacitors, vacuum tubes, television color tubes and 
catalytic reactions. New and unique production processes by 
Heavy Minerals “o. make these products available in 
separated forms at high purities and greater quantities. 


For detailed information write HEAVY MINERALS CO., an associated company of 


ae 
Vitra CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16 


@ Research, development, weapons systems Uranium mining, milling, processing, refining 





E 4 Nuclear and process engineering, design © Rare metals, rare earths, heavy minerals 
A Refinery engineering, design, construction €> Ceramic colors, pigments, fine chemicals 





subsidiary with headquarters in Rome. 
The new company, Procter & Gamble 
Italia, is capitalized. at $24,000, will 
manufacture chemicals, food products, 
perfumes and detergents. 

e 

Fertilizer/China: As part of its sec- 
ond five-year-plan, China hopes to 
boost its chemical fertilizer output 
500%. Production target for 1962: 
3-3.2 million tons/year. 

e 

limenite/Ceylon: Ceylon’s govern- 
ment will set up a plant to extract 
ilmenite from beach sand deposits 20 
miles from the port of Trincomalee. A 
Japanese firm is reportedly willing to 
purchase all the ilmenite from ihe 
100,000 tons of sand to be processed 
annually. Zircon and rutile will also 
be extracted. 

o 

Trade/India-Chile: A four-man 
Chilean delegation is now negotiating 
with the Indian government to boost 
Chilean nitrate and sulfur exports to 
India. Until now, India has been get- 
ting all its nitrates from the U.S., West 
Germany and Japan. 

« 

Uranium/ South Africa: The Ruffels- 
fontein Gold Mining Co. will diversify 
into uranium production. The com- 
pany is now building a 100,000-tons/ 
year ore leaching plant at a cost of 
$9.6 million. On approval of the South 
African Atomic Energy Board, Ruf- 
felsfontein will also build two addi- 
tional plants scheduled to turn out 100 
tons/day of pyrites and 100 tons/day 
of sulfuric acid. 


e 

Aluminum/Japan: The Showa Den- 
ko Co., Japanese aluminum manufac- 
turer, plans to expand its production 
50% before the end of 1958. A new 
section will be added to the company’s 
Kitakata refinery (present capacity: 
11,000 tons/year), which will start 
turning out 5,000 tons/year of pri- 
mary aluminum by next year. Total 
production at Kitakata is expected to 
reach 21,000 tons/year by 1958. The 
firm will make 9,000 additional tons/ 
year at its refinery in Ohmachi. 

e 

Phosphates/New Zealand: W. J. 
Fraser & Co., British firm, will build a 
100,000-tons/year superphosphate 
plant in New Zealand. Present con- 
struction plans call for completion in a 
little less than two years. Cost: $2.8 
million. 
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CANADIAN CHEMICAL EXPENDITURES CLIMB A NEW PEAK 


Capital Spending 
(million dollars) 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
ANADIAN chemical expenditures, 
which reached a peak in °52 but 
skidded sharply in °53 and °54, will 
soar to an all-time high of $164 million 
by the end of this year. This is a 166% 
jump over last year’s expenditures fo1 


‘53 "54 "55 


‘56 
(est.) 
construction and equipment at chemi- 
cal and allied products facilities. Leaders 
in the race for expansion: chemical spe- 
cialties and the fertilizer industry, which 
will have spent $64 million and $31 
million, respectively, by the end of °S6. 


CONSUMPTION OF MAN-MADE FIBERS WILL CONTINUE TO GROW, 
representing one-third of total by 1960. 
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1950 
Source: Textile World 
OME spokesmen for the textile in- 
J dustry firmly believe that if the trend 
continues, 1960 will see a radical change 
in mill fiber consumption. Man-made 
fibers will have the fastest rate of growth 
—in ’60, they will constitute one third of 
total consumption, compared with use in 
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50, when one-fifth of fibers consumed 
were synthetic—at the expense of cotton 
and wool. Reason for this steady growth: 
besides its versatility and adaptability, 
synthetic fibers have been promoted 
vigorously by modern marketing tech- 
niques. 
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Charting SUPERPHOSPHATE CONSUMPTION TREND: 
Business ttoundiom ot The Concentrated Is Gaining Momentum 


finished product) 
(Continued) 1,600 
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Source: Dept. of Commerce. 

ODAY, concentrated superphos- less bulk means lower freight rates and 

phates makes up more than 38% an asset in off-season storage. Forecasts: 

-of total consumption of superphosphates consumption of concentrated will con- 

used by U.S. farmers; five years ago, tinue to rise, causing a drop in normal- 

concentrated supers made up only 13% superphosphate production; normal-super 

of the total. Reason for this radical gain producers will enrich their product to 
over normal supers in so short a period: meet competition. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 
































WEEKLY Preceding 
Week 
Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49—100) 177.6 
Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947100) .... 105.8 
Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 
(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) 449.2 


MONTHLY 
Trade Manufacturers’ Manufacturers’ 


(million dollars) Sales __Inventories _ 
Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
Month Month | Ago Month Month Ago 
All manufacturin 27,493 26,158 27,229 49,422 49,238 44,315 
Chemicals and allied products 2,074 1,979 2,001 3,618 3,540 3,112 
Petroleum and coal products 2,558 2,448 2,382 3,053 3,041 2,755 
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Most-Wanted Killers in the Cow 
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Public health, better crops, water supply and game fishing have 
one thing in common. All benefit by the growing list of lethal 
weapons against insects, rodents and trash-fish. 


Whichever you have to contend with—insects, rodents or fish— 
you can obtain from Penick the pesticides to dispatch them 
ene effectively, ‘We have the most-wanted killers in the country! 


ae 


Penick makes or markets an unusually comprehensive range of 
insecticidal materials. We have developed many widely-used 
basic formulations. A number of them owe their effectiveness to 
Sulfoxide®, Penick’s outstanding synergist that increases the 
potency of active ingredients. 


In the field of rodent control, Penick is a major producer of 
Warfarin®, anti-coagulant rat-killer developed by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. 


To solve problems caused by trash-fish in lakes, streams and 
reservoirs, Penick developed Pro-Noxfish®, a fast-action com- 
bination of rotenone and Sulfoxide. Its outstanding success has 
made us the world’s leading manufacturer of fish toxicants. 


Because of our broad interests we are especially well prepared 
to distribute pesticides in bulk for other chemical firms who wish 
to capitalize on our experience in this very specialized field. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


Agricultural Chemical and Insecticide Division 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 
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CHEMICAL FIRMS’ OUTLAYS FOR ‘FRINGES’: 
UPWARD BY BIG JUMPS 


A Profit-sharing, bonuses, 
etc. 


B Paid rest periods, lunch 
periods, etc. 


C Social security, work- 
men's compensation. 


Pensions, insurance, SUB, 
eic. 


E Paid vacations, holidays, 
sick leave, etc. 


(_) Chemicals and allied 
products. 


GB All manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


$150 


Fringes: Ever 


In every way, fringe benefits are 
becoming more important in the chem- 
ical process industries’ over-all em- 
ployee compensation job. Too, they’re 
an increasingly import’ factor in 
intercompany competition for loyal, 
skilled employees and for operating 
economy and efficiency. 

The arithmetic is simple: from 1951 
to °55, for example, average annual 
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(Average fringe benefits paid by makers of chemicals and 


allied products in dollars/year per employee) 


$1,0009 Fou .NE 


earnings for hourly paid employees in 
chemicals and allied products rose 
21.8%; but fringe benefits mounted 
30.8%. 

Among 14 manufacturing industries, 
chemicals and allied products ranked 
eighth in average fringe benefits per 
employee ($725/year) in 1951; last 
year, this industry ranked second with 
a $946 average (see table, above). 


Bigger as Economic Factor 


$13-Billion Total: These figures— 
from the fifth biennial survey in this 
field by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, out this month—make it em- 
phatically clear that labor relations 
are not for the novice. Throughout all 
U.S. industries, total volume of these 
supplements to wages and salaries has 
rocketed up more than 450% over the 
past 15 years, to a gross of $12.8 
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Cowboys, Indians...and Cellulose! 


There’s new magic in homes today! 
All about us, cellulose helps make life better: 
in photographic film for television and 
movies; in versatile rayon for tire cord, cloth- 
ing, draperies and carpets; in cellophane, 
plastics, lacquers, paints and papers. 
Buckeye Cellulose Corporation is part of 
this modern magic. As industry’s first producer 


of cellulose, and one of its largest, we supply 


BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORPORATION 
General Offices: Memphis, Tenn. Plants at Memphis and at Foley, Florida 
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the basic ingredient. We do it with pride, pre- 
cision, and unending research. 

Buckeye has the facilities, personnel and 
resources to meet any requirement for high 
alpha cellulose from either cotton linters or 
wood. We’re ready to talk to you about 
dissolving pulp, saturation papers, filter 


papers, bleached or semi-bleached kraft. 


Buckeye 


first in 
cellulose 
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IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 


8 WIDESPREAD ‘FRINGES’ 


(Percentage of companies surveyed paying various types of fringe 


benefits, 1955) 


All 
Manufacturing 


Chemicals and 
allied products 





Social Security 
Unemployment compen- 
sation (federal) 
Insurance (life, 
medical, etc.) 
Holidays not worked 
Workmen’s compensation 
Vacations or bonus 
in lieu of vacation 
Unemployment compen- 
sation (state) 
Pensions 
Paid rest periods, 
wash-up time, etc. 
Paid sick leave 
Special bonuses, 
service awards, etc. 
Payments for work-time 
lost due to jury duty, 
military training, 
relatives’ deaths, etc. 
Special wage payments 
ordered by courts, 
payments to union 
stewards, etc. 


Discounts on goods and 
services purchased 
from employer 


Separation allowance 
Profit-sharing 
Miscellaneous legally 
required payments* 
Miscellaneous agreed-upon 
payments** 
Supplemental unemploy- 





ment benefits (SUB) 





100% 100% 


100 100 


100 
100 


98 
96 
95 


98 


96 





0 


* Railroad retirement tax, state sickness benefits, etc. 
** Free meals, tuition refunds, savings plans, stock purchase plans, etc. 


billion; and the benefits are spelled out 
in complex contracts involving various 
third parties: state and federal gov- 
ernmental agencies, life and casualty 
insurance companies, and private fund 
trusteeships, 

Whether the chemical process com- 
panies as a whole are in line with 
current trends on fringes is still an 
open question. Among the manufac- 
turing lines singled out in this study, 
the petroleum industry ranks highest 
in fringe payments with an annual 
average of $1,278 per employee. 
Chemicals and allied products follow 
as runner-up with $946; and other 
industries with chemical process opera- 
tions come in 10th, 11th, 12th and 
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13th, respectively: primary metals, 
$787; rubber and leather, $698; stone, 
clay and glass products, $676; and 
pulp, paper, lumber and furniture, 
$673. 


One thing about fringes paid last 
year by makers of chemicals and allied 
products: although this industry stood 
second in total fringes on an annual 
dollars-per-employee basis, it was not 
glaringly high on any individual bene- 
fit. Of the 14 manufacturing categories 
studied, this industry led only in pay- 
ments for rest periods (including lunch 
periods, wash-up time, travel time, 
etc.). In special bonuses and awards, 
this industry dropped from first place 
in 1951 to third place in ’55; and it 
held third place in both years in pen- 
sion payments and payments for va- 
cations, holidays, sick leave and other 
time not worked. In_ profit-sharing 
payments, this industry inched up- 
ward from seventh place in 1951 to 
sixth in °55. 

Yardstick for Companies: For man- 
agers of individual chemical concerns, 
it’s possible to check standings by 
comparing your company’s fringe data 
with the figures in this survey—such 
as those skimmed off for the tables 
on this page. 

Another yardstick: Of the 50 sur- 
veyed companies making chemicals 
and allied products, 11 offered fringe 
benefits costing 10-16% of payroll 
costs; another 11 were in the 16-20% 
range; 20 were in the 20-26% bracket; 
five were between 28% and 32%; and 
the other three, more than 36% each. 

Average payments per employee on 
principal fringe items by the 50 
chemical companies surveyed: pen- 
sions, $175; vacations, $157; paid 
holidays not worked, $95; insurance, 
$82; social security, $79; bonuses, 
$52; profit-sharing, $39; unemploy- 
ment compensation (state and federal), 
$35; workmen’s compensation, $35; 
and paid sick leave, $26. 

Only 30 years ago, fringes in all 
private industry amounted to only 
about 1% of total wage and salary 
outlays; the comparable figure now is 
20% —hence the significance of “pack- 
age deals” in current pay pacts. 


AT TOP OF SCALE, BIGGEST INCREASES 


(Five levels of fringe payments 
in cents/payroll hour—all industries) 


Percent of surveyed firms 


1951 1955 





10% 
25% 
50% 
75% 
90% 


paid more than 
paid more than 
paid more than 
paid more than 
paid more than 


48.4¢ 
38.4 
29.1 
21.5 
16.8 


62.6¢ 
48.3 
38.2 
27.6 
17.8 
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YOURS... without charge! 


THIS 64 PAGE MANUAL 


Edited by Columbia-Southern’s® technical staff, this handbook on Soda 
Ash is the most comprehensive ever published. If you have not received 
your copy of this authoritative 64 page illustrated manual, you are 
invited to write today for your free copy. 

Write on company stationery to Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corporation, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


P DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati « Charlott 
CO LU M B | A . SO U T H E RN Chicago « Cleveland sieaiiie a. York 
1” Fay St. Louis ¢ Minn lis ¢ New Orlean 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION Ki Miiiek’s Pied Philadelphia 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY msigealidinaeo One 


- IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER~ PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA p and its Commercial Chemicals Division 
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Foreign Chemical 
Investments: A 
Little Less Risky 


Rising overseas investments — 
brought on by a rapidly changing 
foreign commerce picture that reveals 
the growth of industry in previously 
"ndeveloped areas, increased competi- 
tion for overseas markets and an acute 
shortage of U.S. dollars in many 
quarters—have presented U.S. chemi- 
cal process management with a formid- 
able question: how safe are foreign 
investments? 

Left little alternative if he hopes 
to maintain and strengthen his over- 
seas markets, the U.S. businessman 
must weigh the risk of pouring capital 
into untested areas, or into areas with 
reputations for nationalization, against 
the advantages to be gained. 

Official Encouragement in Indo- 
nesia: One such area of great potential 
and previously undetermined risk is 
Indonesia. Even as representatives of 
Indonesia’s Assn. of National Printing 
House Owners (PUGNI) demand that 
the government nationalize all foreign- 
owned printing enterprises, Parliament 
is considering a government-sponsored 
bill to promote foreign investments. 
Throughout the country, feeling is 
sharply divided—many Indonesians 
want foreign capital, but they don’t 
fully understand they must pay for it 
as they would for any service. 

The government’s bill—so its spon- 
sors say—is designed to protect foreign 
investments and native interests alike. 

Protection Against Expropriation: 
Article 13 of the bill provides the 
important guarantee against expropria- 
tion and nationalization for a period 
of 20 years. Proprietary rights to 
lands are granted for 30 years, pro- 
vided that the land is used for indus- 
trial plants necessary to the country. 

Profits—another point for serious 
consideration in foreign ventures— 
may be transferred under the proposed 
law, and the problem of double taxa- 
tion would be worked out under 
international agreements. 

Opportunities in India: The Indian 
government has a standing invitation 
to foreign capital in situations where 
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SOUTH AFRICA: 


Racial tensions and monopolistic 
policies are considered deterrents 
to foreign investments in this 
area, but official policy is to en- 
courage the influx of outside 
funds. 





INDIA: 


Foreign investments are carefully 
regulated — allowed in many 
cases only as supplement to gov- 
ernment funds — but the govern- 
ment has invited foreign assis- 
tance in bolstering backward in- 
dustries. 





INDONESIA: 


Danger of nationalization exists, 
but Parliament is now considering 
a government-sponsored bill that 
would promote foreign invest- 
ments by providing new facilities 
and safeguards. 





MEXICO: 


Certain properties and locations 
are forbidden to foreign business- 
men and the oil industry has been 
nationalized, but the climate of 
investment is considered good, 
and here is plenty of room for ex- 
ternal funds that can yield sub- 
stantial returns. 





BRAZIL: 


The chemical industry in Brazil is 
termed ‘‘the fastest-growing in- 
dustry in the fastest-growing 
country in the world,’’ and the op- 
portunities for investments over- 
shadow whatever obstacles exist. 
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NEW WORLDS FOR 
THE ORGANIC CHEMIST 


OrganoF unctional Silanes are a new class of silicon 
intermediates which undergo the classic organic reactions. 
UNION CARBIDE now makes these available to chemists 

in all branches of industry. 


By applying conventional organic synthesis techniques, the 
unique properties of silicones can be built into a wide 
variety of industrially important materials. Wherever an 
amino or carbethoxy ester now serves, one or more 

of UNION CARBIDE’s OrganoF unctional Silanes may be 
substituted. Solubility .. . compatibility . . . volatility 
thermal stability . .. and many other properties can thus 
be changed! 


Silicones Division, UCC, is producing these materials and 
is prepared to supply research quantities today. The 
organic chemist is for the first time in a position to utilize 
silanes by techniques completely familiar to him. To 


find out how OrganoFunctional Silanes can help solve your 


problems, write to Dept. L-104 for the detailed booklet 
pictured below. 


SILICONES DIVISION 


Union CarBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [qa NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


local capacity is insufficient to meet 
local demands; but the government’s 
entry into heavy chemicals, fertilizers, 
DDT and penicillin, and the protection 
given indigenous industry have cut 
deeply into foreign investment op- 
portunities—now more than ever con- 
fined to technical assistance. 

In April of this year, the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1948—outlining 
the part to be played by foreign capital 
—was redrafted and industries were 
classified into three categories. The 
first group—including atomic energy. 
transportation and river valley projects 
—is reserved for government partici- 
pation. Government and private in- 
dustry cooperate in the second cata- 
gory, which includes dyestuffs, drugs, 
fertilizers, chemical pulp and synthetic 
rubber. The third group is left en- 
tirely to private enterprise and includes 
certain antibiotics. Foreign capital is 
acceptable in all three groups. 

But the bogey of expropriation and 
nationalization is ever present in India. 
A constitutional amendment passed 


. . « Since investment 
capital available in Indo- 
nesia is not sufficient, it is 
deemed useful to draw 
foreign capital for invest- 
ments.’ 

Introduction to the Draft 
Bill on Foreign Investment 


Needs For Promotion of Indo- 
nesian Economic Development. 


last year gives the government the 
right to expropriate in the public 
interest and to pay compensation at 
a rate that will not be subjected to 
any kind of legal or other arbitration. 
Tensions in Africa: Despite current 
tensions in Africa the American 
investor will find assistance awaiting 
him in the Union of South Africa. 
Government officials and the central 
bank have stressed the country’s offi- 
cial policy of encouraging foreign 
investments—a policy underwritten by 
the fact that foreign funds have al- 
ways had the right of repatriation as 
well as the unimpaired right of re- 
mittance of interest and dividends. 
Labor in the Union, however, 
presents a less rosy picture. Legisla- 
tive restrictions on the movements of 
“nonurbanized” Africans contribute 
to a scarcity of certain kinds of un- 
skilled’ and semiskilled artisans—-not 
too important, however, for the chemi- 
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cal industry. On the favorable side, 
abundant power and raw materials 
waiting to be worked up on site favor 
the chemical entrepreneur. 


‘1 wouldn't invest a 
dime in your, country 
[South Africa] in its pres- 
ent circumstances.” 


Walter Kreiger, president, 
Chicago Tool and Die Institute. 


Latin American Ventures: Ameri- 
cans have long been aware of oppor- 
tunities south of the border. The 
danger of expropriation seems remote 
at present, and foreign capital is 
encouraged. 

Restrictions are fewer in Mexico 
than in most countries. Foreign capital 
is barred from the oil industry and 
from border and seashore properties, 
and in a few industries 51% of the 
capital must be Mexican, but there’s 
plenty of opportunity for outsiders. 
And funds in any amounts move in 
and out of the country freely. 

Brazil, like Mexico, welcomes for- 
eign capital, and whatever obstacles 
exist are more than overcome by the 
present and potential opportunities in 
that country. Actually, existing legisla- 
tion gives outside capital some ad- 
vantages over domestic funds. 

U.S. capital has helped make 
Brazil’s chemical line-up its fastest- 
growing industry, and is pouring into 
the new petrochemical industry (CW, 
July 7, p. 30). Even though petro- 
chemical developments must depend 
on the government oil monopoly 
Petrobras for most raw materials, 
government assurances seem to have 
satisfied U.S. investors. 

Profits are remitted without restric- 
tions, and equipment may enter the 
country as a capital investment with- 
out exchange coverage as long as 
proof is shown that the total valuc 
of the equipment has been capitalized 
and that no payment has been made 
or provided by the operating company 
in Brazil. Under this arrangement, 
U.S. chemical and pharmaceutical 
companies have invested more than 
$10 million in Brazil in the form of 
capital equipment, and the total is 
rising rapidly. 

Brazilian Snags: There are thorns, 
however. Brazil’s economy is. still 
unstable and inflation shows no signs 
of slowing down. The exchange sys- 


tem—purchasing dollars on the open 
market at auction—is expensive and 
makes accurate cost-accounting diffi- 
cult, since the exchange rate may vary 
by 30% in a 10-day period. 

The consensus of top executives of 
all U.S. chemical companies operating 
in Brazil could be expressed some- 
thing like this: even if disadvantages— 
both actual and potential—were very 
much larger than they are, this country 
offers so much that it cannot be 
overlooked. 


‘Everything will be 
done to make it easier for 
foreign capital to come to 
Brazil.’ 

Bra- 


Tosta Filho, director, 
zilian Foreign Trade Dept. 


Investment Growth and Risks: U.S. 
investments overseas are growing at 
a tremendous rate, and the fastest- 
growing component of private foreign 
investment is the foreign branches and 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies. These 
direct investments have a book value 
of more than $19 billion—about $6.5 
billion each in Latin America and 
Canada, and $3 billion in western 
Europe. Of the $2.5-billion increase 
since 1950 in all U.S. manufacturing 
investments abroad, the largest growth 
occurred in chemical plants and motor 
vehicles (CW, Sept. 15, p. 30). 

However, problems have to be faced 
in foreign ventures. David McCarroll, 
comptroller of California Texas Oil 
Co. Ltd., says that foremost among 
these problems are the risk of ex- 
propriation, excessive foreign taxation, 
inability to repatriate either capital 
or earnings in dollars, and devaluation. 
In the areas discussed here—primarily 
areas of recently opened opportunities 
—the opportunities appear to greatly 
outweigh the risks, and cooperative 
governments seem to be taking steps 
to remove the traditional obstacles to 
foreign investments cited by Mc- 
Carroll. 

In this era of overseas expansion 
and keen competition for foreign 
markets, U.S. management now feels 
that it must of necessity turn to other 
countries with branches and subsidi- 
aries to retain its share of the market. 
As U.S. executives in Brazil put it, 
“U.S. chemical companies should get 
into Brazil . . . if they don’t, other 
foreign capital will.” 
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Cyanamid’s 
MALEIC ANHYDRIDE jis the Ideal Dienophile 
for DIENE SYNTHESES 





VIELS-ALDER REACTION. “SS : 
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conjugated diene to 


form a $ix-carbon ring 
As in Cyanamids 


Nall -t1¢ Anhyaride 





MALEIC ANHYDRIDE reacts with virtually any conjugated double bond 


to produce a six-carbon ring addition product. For example: 
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Pennington of CarBIDE 
“TT’S LIKE BUYING solvents 


for a cent a pound—delivered, 
ready for use.”? Bud Pennington 
refers to the economy of recover- 
ing solvent vapors in CoLuMBIA 
Activated Carbon plants. And he 
should know — he’s designed 
many of them. Write for booklet 
4410. Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Company, a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration, 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 


“Columbia” is a trade-mark of UCC. 
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BOOM IN BANK LOANS 
(Changes in volume of loans to petroleum, coal, 
chemical and rubber companies by principal 
member banks of Federal Reserve System) 
Million Dollars 
Period 1954 1955 1956 
lst quarter | —75 196 204 
2nd quarter 65 118 220 
3rd_ quarter 38 55 241* 
4th quarter 125 154 ae 
Yearly totals 78 521 an 
Week ending 
nearest Sept. 26 —6 10 14* 
Week ending | 
nearest Oct. 3 19 23 22* 
Week ending 
nearest Oct. 10 14 —ll 10* 
Three-week totals 27 22 46* 
*Loans made by FRS member banks in New York City, which account for the 
bulk of industrial loans by FRS members. 











Methylene Chloride 
Tricresyl Phosphate 
Dioctyl Phthalate 
Di-isooctyl 
Phthalate 
Dibuty! Phthalate 


Butyl Decyl 
Phthalate 


Didecy! Phthalate 
Chloroform, Tech. 


KOLKER 


velit CORPORATION 
e Newark 5. New 
Morket 2-4085 








Loans: At Popularity Peak 


Although most large chemical com- 
panies have been relying largely on 
retained earnings to finance this year’s 
ambitious expansion programs (CW, 
Sept. 1, p. 30), there’s no blinking the 
fact that many companies in related 
process industries have been going in 
for bank loans in a big way through- 
out the years, 

That this trend is continuing is plain 
from latest Federal Reserve System 
data (see table, above). The increase 
in borrowing by petroleum, coal, 
chemical and rubber companies so far 
this year is already more than the climb 
for all the 1955, which in turn was 
nearly seven times greater than the 
1954 rise. Projected to Dec. 31, in- 
creased borrowing by companies in 
this broad category may exceed $850 
million this year. 

All this is in the face of notably 
higher interest rates on such loans. It 
is also in conflict with the pattern for 
all commercial and industrial borrow- 
ing, which—also on the basis of ex- 
trapolation to Dec. 31—seems likely to 


be up only 17% more than ’55’s in- 
crement, compared with a correspond- 
ing 63% figure for petroleum, coal, 
chemical and rubber firms. 

For the large New York City banks 
that have supplied the bulk of this ad- 
ditional credit for industrial expansion, 
the increased borrowing means that 
their ratios of loans to assets and to 
deposits are at the highest levels since 
the unfettered 1920’s. Banking laws 
require that those assets and deposits 
will have to be augmented consider- 
ably before the bankers will be able to 
write many additional big loans. The 
bankers have been asking a govern- 
mental o.k. for offering higher inter- 
est on personal savings accounts, but 
agree that this alone would not bring 
in enough new money in deposits to 
permit continued lending at current 
volume. 

Chemical companies with high 
earnings can keep on using internal 
financing; but by next year, other 
process firms may be forced to turn 
from banks to other capital sources. 
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...at Chemstrand 

-_ Engineers with their eyes on the future can readily 

“see the ground floor possibilities of expanding their own 
careers in such a rapidly expanding new industry. 
(Chemstrand has expanded five times in five years of 

_ operation - with the biggest expansion yet to come.) 
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TODAY 


I eecaneuea PERSONNEL MANAGER, Dept. CW-5 1 
The Chemstrand Corporation I 
Decatur, Alabama | 


Gentlemen: | 
It is my understanding that you need for immediate employment 











CHEMSTRAND 


graduate engineers in various fields, particularly chemical, , | 

mechanical, industrial, textile and instrument engineering. 

I am a graduate ; Sas ___. engineer. | 

Please send me information concerning the ground floor 

opportunities at Chemstrand. | 
ia 


Name___ 





Street___ we 
City Zone. State. 


eee RR SEE SC EY EN ED ee 


THE CHEMSTRAND corPORATION, DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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v7 characteristics of 
SOL Polybutenes 
give you ideas? 


Invorot Polybutenes are used extensively 
by manufacturers of calking compounds,’ 
putties, sealants, adhesives, mastic 
cements, surgical tapes, moisture-proof 
and vapor-resistant papers, translucent 
papers, electrical insulations, gaskets, 
special lubricants and drawing 
compounds. Unique properties, quality 
improvements and cost reductions 

of finished products and in manufacturing 
processes are among the benefits 
obtained by using Inpopot Polybutenes. 
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JPOLYBUTENE CHARACTERISTICS 





High molecular weight 

















RTS Ray J3).Non-volatile, non-migrating, non-shrinking products. 
eee Ree - .Stable and non-drying, permanently flexible. 
SE ds on oh 14). Suitable for use in white compounds. 
Good color stability. ..,,...)/2).Aid products in retention of original color. 
OU NG iiss cde sdvcase .Contribute adhesion and cohesion. 
High Viscosity index...... .Minimum change of viscosity with temperature. 
Uniformity. ................448) Uniformity of INDOPOL Polybutenes helps finished prod- 
ucts maintain uniformity and high quality. 
Compatible, ..... eudvnensh ‘ Compatible with many solvents, resins, gums, rubbers, 


waxes and asphalts. 








Resistant to moisture. ,. 


Good lubricant............. 


istics. 


At low and intermediate temperature, similar to highgrade, 
| non-additive petroleum oils. 

&} 
:). Depolymerize to gaseous products at high temperatures, 
| leaving no residue. 





$ 
stun Br Contribute moisture-proof and vapor-resistant character- 
: 
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Perhaps the unusual combination of proper- 
ties of Inpopot Polybutenes gives you ideas 
for new uses. If you would like additional 
# information write for a copy of the InpoPoL 
* Technical Bulletin. 














Inporot Polybutenes are 
available in tank cars or bar- 
rels in eight viscosity grades 
ranging from 100 S.S.U. at 
100°F. to 15,000 S.S.U. at 
210°F. 
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WIDE WORLD 


SCHAFER: The Supreme Court goes 
along with ‘Glass Wax.’ 


LEGAL 


Artificial Coloring: The hassle over 
artificial coloring continues both here 
and in Canada with no signs of abate- 
ment. While the U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration is busy retesting coal- 
tar colors and other chemical addi- 
tives—disqualifying some (CW, Aug. 
18, p. 33)—the Canadian government 
is sticking fast to its ban on artificially 
colored oranges. 

Latest move: Florida Citrus Mutual 
—a cooperative—has wired Canadian 
Federal Health Minister Paul Martin 
requesting a reconsideration of the 
ban. The government has remained 
firm, however, noting that last year 
about 9 out of every 10 boxes of 
Florida oranges were said to have 
been artificially colored when brought 
into the Canadian market. 

* 

Glass Wax Appeal: The U.S. Su- 
preme Court has declined—without 
expressing reason—to review an appeal 
by wax manufacturer S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc. (Racine, Wis.), to bar use of 
the name Glass Wax by Gold Seal Co. 
(Bismarck, N.D.). 

Johnson was also denied an account- 
ing of profits and award of damages. 
The appeal to the high tribunal came 
after lower federal courts in Wash- 
ington refused to issue an injunction 
against use of the name on the glass- 
cleaning material. Johnson has alleged 
the Glass Wax mark constituted a false 
representation and description of 
goods, thereby causing damage or 
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Another coating problem 
solved by Borden... 











versatile Plastisol finish gives industrial gloves 
iron-fand strength with kid-glove comfort 


we the Plasticote Glove Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. perfected 
their well-known industrial gloves, they used a Plastisol 
surface coating developed by Borden that helped provide oil, 
chemical and abrasion resistance, long wear, and flexible, 
comfortable use. 

The wide variety of qualities Plasticote found in Borden’s 
Plastisols might help you with your needs, as well. They’re easy 
to handle, won’t freeze, are unusually stable in storage, contain 
no volatile materials, and have remarkable aging properties. 
What’s more, they have excellent heat stability and are non- 
flammable. And, of course, the exact degree of toughness, flexi- 
bility, and abrasion and chemical resistance you need will be 
compounded to your specifications by Borden engineers. 

Plastisol coatings are but one more example of Borden’s wide 
experience as specialty compounders in the industrial coating 
and adhesive fields. If you have a product that may be developed 
or improved through use of the right resin emulsion, solution, 
or hot melt for adhesive bases, binders, coatings, sizes and 
saturants, take advantage of Borden’s experience. If time is of 
the essence . . . phone us and we'll have a technical representative 
at your plant within 48 hours. The Borden Company, Resinous- 
Reslac Department CW-106, 103 Foster Street, Peabody, Mass. 
In Chicago: Resinous-Reslac Department, 3634 W. 38th Street, 
Chicago 32, Illinois. In Canada: American Resinous Chemicals 
of Canada, Ltd., 20 Trent Street, Toronto, Canada. 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS, HOT MELTS FOR ADHESIVE BASES, 
BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


RESINOUS-RESLAC DEPARTMENT 
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likelihood of damage to Johnson. 

The high court’s decision apparently 
clears the way for Gold Seal’s Pres- 
ident Harold Schafer to continue to 
use the disputed tradename, even 
though the U.S. Patent Office and the 
courts have refused to give it the 
status of a registered trademark. Glass 
Wax is the principal product of the 
$10-million/year business that Schafer 
built up since he gained the distribu- 
tion rights in 1943. 


LABOR 


Liability for Noise: If there’s noise 
in your plants, you should have each 
new employee’s hearing tested before 
his first day on the job. This is the 
suggestion of Executive Director 
Robert Ewens of the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers Assn., who has in mind the 
problem of employer responsibility 
in cases arising under various states’ 
laws on compensation for loss of 
hearing. Ewens notes that a 10-year 
employee who’s found to have a 25% 
hearing defect might have been 20% 
defective at the time of employment; 
a pre-employment audiometer test, 
he postulates, would have established 
that the employer was not responsible 
for the first 20% of the hearing loss. 

o 

New Book on the Blind: If “Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week” (Oct. 15-20) got you 
interested in the possibility of hiring 
workers with minor impairments, you 
probably can use a new handbook 
that’s scheduled for national distribu- 
tion. It’s “How to Place the Blind,” 
and was prepared by the New York 
State Employment Service under 
State Industrial Commissioner Isador 
Lubin. The manual was based on a 
U.S.-sponsored study in which 244 
blind job-applicants were interviewed 
and counseled. Of that group, 165 
were referred to employers and 93 
were hired. 

e 


Employment Upturn: In chemicals 
as in most other manufacturing indus- 
tries, there’s been a notable rise in 
employment. For this industry, the 
increase from July to Aug. °56 was 
7,200 jobholders, including 5,100 
hourly paid production and mainten- 
ance workers. The August total of 
834,300 was up by 25,600 over the 
level for the corresponding month in 
1955. Included in the 12-month incre- 
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you'll want Dow’s new book... 


BROMINE 


Most complete booklet on bromine available—30 pages 
packed with detailed information on properties, safe 
handling and containers. For your copy, write us on your 
company letterhead. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. 
IN 787W, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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STERILIZABLE 


PLASTIC BOTTLES 


@ SOON the many advantages of 
lightweight, unbreakable plastic bottles 
will be available for products that must 
be steam-sterilized — thanks to new 
types of polyethylene and Plax know- 
how in applying new materials. More 
rigid than previous “squeeze” bottles, 
these new containers will withstand 
temperatures as high as 250°F. and as 
low as —50°F. 


ssl SSE! 
Glo-Lite Woven Plastic Shades use 
light, luminous Polyflex® strips. 


SQUEEZABLE PIGS 
When squeezed, each piglet 
voices a different sound. Plax 
blow-molds the polyethylene 
porkers for Fisher-Price Toys. 


U. L. Accepted Plax lighting panels bring 
soft, diffused sunshine inside stores, offices. 


Our fund of new plastics developments 
is constantly growing. We may have 
the profit-making idea you’re seeking. 
Why not contact us and see. 


FOR PROGRESS IN PLASTICS, WATCH 


PLAX CORPORATION 
P. O. BOX 1019 © HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Plax Canada, Ltd., Montreal & Toronto 
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ment: 8,500 factory workers, 17,100 
salaried personnel. 
® 

Labor Law News: In Washington, 
the Supreme Court has refused to re- 
view lower court rulings that (1) a 
union may use slowdown tactics dur- 
ing contract negotiations; and (2) an 
employer may discharge an employee 
who invokes the Fifth Amendment 
when questioned in public hearings 
about alleged Communist activities. In 
Denver, the Colorado state supreme 
court has decided that a nonunion 
member who stays away from work 
during a strike is no more entitled to 
unemployment compensation than the 
union members are. 

a 

Occupational Health Savings: Em- 
ployers at Louisville, Ky., have been 
told that the occupational health pro- 
gram they’re launching—said to be 
third of its kind in the U.S.—may save 
them 20% on costs of absenteeism, 
turnover, accidents, insurance and 
similar personnel expenses. 


KEY CHANGES 


William C. Greenleaf, to manager, 
metals development, U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., division of National 
Distillers Products (New York). 


Harold C. Wagner, to technical 
director, Zirconium Corp. of America 
(Solon, O.). 


H. Schuyler Cole, to vice-president, 
toilet goods division; Donald H. Rob- 
inson, to vice-president, overseas oper- 
ations; and Mark Upson, to vice-presi- 
dent, food products division; Procter & 
Gamble Co. (Cincinnati). 


Bruce K. Brown, to president and 
chief executive officer, Petroleum 
Chemicals, Inc. (New Orleans)—joint- 
ly owned subsidiary of Cities Service 
(New York) and Continental Oil 
(Ponca, Okla.). 


James R. Britt, to manager, chem- 
ical plants division, Procon, Inc. (Des 
Plaines, IIl.). 


John D. Farrington, to director, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland (Minneapo- 
lis). 

Alfred D. Bonanno, to manager, pa- 
per division, Kelco Co. (New York)— 


chemical paper and = surface-sizing 
agents manufacturers. 


Oscar J. Swenson, to director, Car- 
win Co. (North Haven, Conn.). 
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23 miles up on a laboratory floor... 
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Westinghouse dries air to 
—100°F dew point with 
Alcoa Activated Alumina 


Simulating atmospheric conditions 23 miles 
up demands air dried to a dew point of 
—100°F. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Aircraft Equipment Department, Lima, Ohio, 
faced that problem in designing a high alti- 
tude chamber to test aircraft electrical acces- 
sories. They solved it with four Lectrodryers 
charged with Alcoa® Activated Alumina. 

Air for the test chamber is first rough dried 
in a refrigerating unit to a dew point of 38°F. 
It then passes through two of the four Lectro- 
dryers for the tough drying job of removing 
all remaining moisture vapor to achieve a 
—100° dew point. Two driers can be kept 
constantly on-stream while the remaining two 
are reactivated. Thus, air dried to —100°F 
can be delivered to the chamber around the 
clock nonrecirculating at rates up to 20 lbs 
per minute (260 cu ft at atmospheric pressure). 

In tough drying jobs like this, Alcoa Acti- 
vated Aluminas have proved time and again 
that they afford the fastest, most efficient de- 
hydration possible. They dry to lower dew 
points than any other commercial adsorbent. 
They are of uniform purity, composition and 
structure. They are nontoxic and inert to most 
gases and vapors. And their strong particles 
will not break down through repeated cycles 
of saturation and reactivation. 

Whatever your drying problem, you'll find 
that Alcoa Activated Aluminas are synony- 
mous with fast, efficient dehydration of gases, 
vapors and liquids. Their relatively low cost 
and ability to stand up under almost endless 
reactivations make them economical, too. Get 
the full story on these oldest, most thoroughly 
proved commercial adsorbents. Write: Alumi- 
num Company of America, 707-K Alcoa Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Photographs courtesy of Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Company. 


In this Westinghouse test chamber (left) Alcoa Activated 
Alumina makes test conditions accurate by drying air 
for the chamber to a dew point of —100°F. 


While two of these Lectrodryers are on-stream, an 
alternate pair is regenerated. The charges of Alcoa 
Activated Alumina are reactivated by passing steam 
through coils at 150 psig maximum for four hours, then 
cooling with water (at 85°F) for two hours. 
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 pecay WAS important news for 
the nation’s specialties makers 
OLD SYSTEM last week as representatives of the 

American Hotel Assn. (membership: 


w Orleans to 
products. hear, among other things, details of a 
(a) He paid AHA-sanctioned laboratories to test his product, major switch AHA is making in its 

prove it met AHA standards. reconititnded* Procedure for buying 
(b) Or... he had to persuade hotel owners to try his “pre _ mai nance’ Specialties. Significance 
and have it tested (at no cost to the maker). we am “lies Sot Only in the change the plan 

2. Hotel men bought only from the list of tested merchandise. can make in hotel purchases of special- 

ties, but also the influence it can have 
on ‘institutional buying everywhere. 
As explained to CW last week by 

AHA director of research and service 

Jake Fassett, and his assistant, George 

Ainsworth, the idea is to abandon the 

eects old practice of an “accepted products” 

2. Hotel men order the specialties from any manufacturer they select; list, take up instead a plan based on 
they put code number of performance specifications on the orders. specifications of minimum perform- 
By law, delivered products must meet the standards on the con- ance. 
tract orders. “We'll be a lot less arbitrary than 

we were with the lists,” says Fassett, 
“since the standards we propose to use 


1. Specialties maker had to get his products on the list of acceptable 6.000 plus) met in“N® 


NEW SYSTEM 


1. All concerned—manufacturers, association, test labs, etc.—agree 
on minimum performance standard for each specialty. No pretest- 
ing is done; no approved lists are made. 
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ANNOUNCING 
ANTIOXIDANTS 


Commercial Quantities Immediately Obtainable! AC — 
Catalin Antioxidants AC-1 and AC-3 are now in full — for 
production at the Catalin plant in Fords, N. J. rey \ 10) 811 ae 


Manufactured to the highest commercial specifications JET FUELS, 
and produced under rigid quality controls, Catalin Anti- TURBINE, INSULATING, 
oxidants are available in uniformly sized white crystals MOTOR AND 





or in solution. LUBRICATING OILS. 
Non-toxic and non-discoloring, they combat product RUBSER: 
breakdown or change due to oxidation. Effective in con- INDUSTRIAL EATS 
centrations of less than .005 to 2.00 per cent by weight, AND OILS. 
Catalin Antioxidants add a negligible little to product- PLASTICS, 
cost but much to product-security. POLYOLEFINS, ETC. 




















Should you therefore be exploring the subject and use FOOD GRADE & 
of inhibitors, we commend the multiple advantages of i ry 
Catalin Antioxidants to your consideration. Samples, A Cc ” 3 © 0 
literature and technical assistance wait upon your request. — for 
Inquiries invited. EDIBLE FATS AND OILS, 










FOOD WRAPPINGS, Cp, ao 
CATALIN CORPORATION OF AMERICA PHARMACEUTICALS, 


COSMETICS, 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. FOODS, WAXES, ETC. 
Plants: 4 
FORDS, NEW JERSEY 


THOMASVILLE, NO. CAROLINA 
CALUMET CITY, ILLINOIS 














In addition to Styrene, 
Polyethylene and 
Nylon Molding and 
Extrusion Com; 


pounds, 
Catalin products in- 


clude Antioxidants 






lic, Resorcinel and 
Melamine resin for- 
mulations. 


SPECIALTIES 


will be those worked out by the Amer- 
ican Standards Assn. under our spon- 
sorship. We'll have a say in the speci- 
fications, but so will laboratories, other 
consumers, manufacturers—virtually 
everyone concerned. 

“We won't be dictating any com- 
ponents for these products, and there 
will be no attempt to make grada- 
tions in quality of the materials.” 

Currency and Cost: AHA, a federa- 
tion of state hotel (and motel) owners, 
has long helped its members to buy 
wisely by offering to test (through in- 
dependent labs) any cleaning, painting 
or decorating specialty. This is done 
without charge, and products that 
make a good showing are listed in a 
buyers’ guide published by AHA. But 
there have been drawbacks to this: 

e The lists are difficult (and costly) 
to keep up to date, since new products 
are constantly being introduced or old 
ones improved. 

e Testing of new products—done 
at a member’s request or at the request 
(and expense) of a specialties maker 
desiring to have its products listed— 
is tedious and time-consuming. AHA 
feels that money and effort saved 
could be directed toward examining 
new products and for other services. 

e Hotel men aren’t always sure 
that “acceptable products” fit their par- 
ticular need. A scouring powder might 
be on the list, for example, yet be 
suitable only for certain equipment. 

Because of these and other short- 
comings, AHA has turned to the 
American Standards Assn. for help. 








HOLDING BACK establishment of standards is reluctance of some makers. 





It has worked with ASA before, in 
setting up a purchasing guide on tex- 
tile materials. That guide, covering uni- 
forms, sheets, coveralls, slip covers, 
and the like, has proved to be workable 
and popular with both hotel people and 
manufacturers, It’s used as a text in a 
course at Iowa State University. 

The ASA doesn’t write specifica- 
tions itself, but it does provide the 
administrative machinery for such a 
job. 

Supplied with a list of 19 prod- 
ucts on which it would like to see 
minimum standards*, AHA is now 
working with other institutional con- 
sumers, suppliers, technical and testing 
agencies, and manufacturers, through 
the facilities of ASA. At a preliminary 
meeting last March, representatives of 
more than 70 groups attended. 

Admittedly, the work is going slow- 
ly. Many firms producing the main- 
tenance products have long opposed 
the establishment of standards, often 
on the grounds that it couldn’t be 
done. But after a few months of meet- 


“AHA seeks performance standards on prod- 
ucts for: manual dishwashing (hard and soft 
water); machine dishwashing (hard and soft 
water); aluminum dishwashing (manual and ma- 
chine, hard and soft water); on-location carpet 
cleaning (liquid and solid cleaners) ; ag oe’ 
cleaning (liquid and solid); floor waxing (wood, 
cork and tile made of asphalt, rubber, linoleum or 
plastic) ; abrasive cleaning, kitchenware; cleanin 
of unworn. eged tile, porcelain enamel ani 
vitreous china; cleaning of worn ceramic tile 
porcelain enamel and vitreous china; removal o 
stains from vitreous china and porcelain enamel; 
surface cleaning of cement and concrete, terrazzo 
mosaic, marble, wood, magnesite and tile o 
rubber, plastic, slate and quarry, or ceramic; 
furniture polishing; metal polishing (general); 
aluminum polishing; stainless steel polishing; 
silver polishing; silver cleaning (dip mnethods: 
glass cleaning and polishing; cleaning painted 
surfaces. 


ings, tentative standards on two prod- 
ucts—glass cleaners and carpet clean- 
ers—have been agreed upon. And in 
five other classifications, regular meet- 
ings are hammering specifications into 
preliminary shape. 

Coded Buying: As the standards are 
worked out, they are assigned a num- 
ber (all maintenance specialties will be 
in the K63 series; those in the textile 
guide mentioned above are in the L24 
series). The standards are published in 
detail in a brochure; the agreed-upon 
test methods are described in it, too. 
Hotel purchasing agents will consult 
this guide, which outlines in simple 
terms what qualities were considered 
in setting up the standards. 

The guide suggests that purchase 
orders include the phrase “The clean- 
ing compounds [for example] listed 
on this purchase order shali meet or 
exceed American Standards K63 XYZ 
minimum performance requirements.” 

No List, No Labels: AHA feels that 
the ASA standard system will prove 
to be far more welcome to manufac- 
turers than its own previously used 
list plan, and better than any sort of 
“approved” label. It’s far less arbi- 
trary, and should encourage more 
manufacturers to try the hotel markets. 

The hotel market is a substantial 
one. At least $6 million worth of 
cleaning specialties are bought yearly 
by the member hotels—e.g., a major 
hotel can consume $500 worth of 
dishwashing compounds each month, 
and $70 worth of metal polishes each 
month. Most hotels, of course, don’t 
fit into the giant category—80% have 
125 rooms or less—but the total makes 
a substantial prospect. 

Admittedly, some of the purchasing 
of supplies in hotels is done by per- 
sons who have not bothered with the 
lists AHA has offered in the past and 
who won't trouble themselves with the 
performance standards in the future. 
These hotels seem content with what 
they buy—but even they will likely 
benefit by the coming of standards 
that put a floor under the quality 
of goods they receive. 

Moreover, AHA feels that hospitals, 
schools and municipalities will also 
gain if performance minimums are de- 
veloped for maintenance products. En- 
couraged by the use of its textile guide 
at Iowa State, AHA hopes that courses 
in maintenance buying will someday 
be offered and that its new guide will 
also be used as a text. 
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Acetylene 
Plant 


from Natural Gas 
(BASF. Acetylene Process) 


ENGINEERED AND BUILT BY 


CHEMICO 


The BASF* Acetylene Plant of American 
Cyanamid Company at Avondale, Louisiana, 
engineered and built by CHEMICO, is now 
being increased in capacity, making it the 
WORLD’S LARGEST ACETYLENE 
PLANT OF ITS TYPE. 


By 1957, all the plants engineered and 
built by CHEMICO for the production of 
acetylene from natural gas will have a total 
capacity of 150,000,000 pounds per year. 


Important features of the BASF process are 
listed below, and reprints of article describing 
this process are available upon request. 


* Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, AG, 
West Germany, holder of the basic 
acetylene process for which CHEMICO 
has exclusive rights in all North 
American Countries. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE COMPANY 
525 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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Self-Metering Package—How It Works 


Where box is opened ~ = 
by user 












Package tipped 
this direction 


Metering area 





Flap closed 





1. FILLED PACKAGE 


Flap open 


First compartment 
fills 


Product in metering area 
is poured out 
ah 
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2. PRODUCT IS POURED 





First compartment 
fills the 
metering area 








Flap closed 








3. METERING AREA REFILLS 


50 


Now in the test laboratories of most 
of the nation’s major soapers is a new 
type of carton for their spray-dried 
synthetic detergents. The new container 
features a self-metering device that 
delivers the right amount of detergent* 
for a wash load each time the box is 
tipped for pouring. 

The novel container—invented by 
Stan Silver, president of United States 
Metered Container Corp. (New York) 
—has been shown at several packaging 
shows, and a number of companies 
have expressed interest in it. No one, 
however, has actually put it into com- 
mercial use; closest to the step is an 
Eastern firm that plans to use it for its 
chain-store-sold syndets. 

As the accompanying drawings in- 
dicate, the secret of the metering pack- 
age is a special die-cut insert, which 
divides the container interior into four 
compartments. This insert, formed of 
a single strip of cardboard, is pasted 
into the container when it is in flat- 
folded form. When the container is 
set up, the unit unfolds to form the 
compartmentalized interior. It’s filled 
like conventional containers and, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, will work 
on the highest-speed conventional fill- 
ing machinery with no difficulty. 

Hurdling the Barriers: Metered con- 
tainers are not new. As one package 
expert at a soap company put it, “We 
hear of a dozen of them every year.” 
But most don’t pan out, because 
they’re either too expensive, don’t 
work well (or dependably), or don’t 
allow the box to be filled on standard 
high-speed machinery. Another bar- 
rier: some self-measuring devices re- 
quire an outsize container. 

USMCC is convinced it has whipped 
these problems, and it figures the full- 
scale tests now being run will prove 
its claims. Regarding cost, USMCC 
says the incorporation of the meter- 
ing devices raises package costs only 
10-15%, everything included (the 
measuring device is less than %4¢ per 
unit, and the firm seeks a royalty of 
5% of the total packaging costs). 

Means and equipment for rapidly in- 
serting the meter in conventional boxes 
are readily available (regular container 

*This measuring device is suitable only for 
free-flowing granular or crystalline products 
that are gravity- or volumetrically filled. Finely 


powdered materials, such as flour or plaster, 
settle or pack, and will not work well. 
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CAN YOU PASS THIS 


0-Second Quiz on Intermediates? 





CL 





bitin’ 


1. Du Pont o- Chloroaniline is currently 
used for: 


] A, Preparation of fungicides 
i] B. Preparation of anti-oxidants 
LJ ©. No known uses 





+ph? 


“oe 
Bcc. 


4, This is the formula for Du Pont Sarco- 
sine. It is particularly interesting be- 
cause: 


FL EE LENO 


CJ A, It displays both basic and acidic 
properties 


CL) B. It is basic 
CC. It is acidic 








2. If you have a problem in nitration you 
should: 


C] A, Try Sodium Nitrate 
J B. Pass the problem on to an 
unsuspecting friend 


_J C, Call on Du Pont for your 
nitrated products 


-™~ 
—~ 
o~ 


"~~ 
*~ 


A 


5. Suppose you have an unusual interme- 
diate in mind. Your first move should 
be: 

_] A. Write Du Pont 
_] B. Consult Du Pont 
L}) C. Call Du Pont on the phone 


@ Du Pont manufactures the greatest variety of intermediates offered by any chemical 
company and offers you help and advice on the use of any one of them, The quiz above 
gives some indication of the products and services available. Let’s see how you made 
out on it: Answers: 1—A; 2—C; 3—A,B,C; 4—A; 5—Take your pick; 6—C. ' 

There’s a complete line of Du Pont intermediates containing nitro, chloro, amino 
and sulfo groups. Before attempting your own nitrations, chlorinations or reductions, 
it will pay you to consult Du Pont. Our resources are at your disposal in finding, or 
even in manufacturing, the intermediate you need. 


Just drop us a note, and let us try to help. Address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Organic Chemicals Dept., Chemicals Div., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 








3. You can use Du Pont N-Methylcyclo- 
hexylamine as: 
CL) A, A solvent 
LU B. An acid acceptor 
LJ C, An intermediate 





6. Granted there are a lot of intermediates 
to choose from. What’s the best way to 
to find out about the one you want? 

C) A, Check all technical literature 


_] B. Write your problem up and send it 
to the ACS 
LJ C. Write in to Du Pont 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFR 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
oes THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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WHITES STAY WHITE 


When You Use Armour Double Pressed Stearic-NEO-FAT’® 18-54 





MAIL THIS COUPON RIGHT AWAY! 


Please send me: 
0 Sample of Neo-Fat 18-54 0 Pressed Stearic Folder 


0 Catalog of the complete line of 
Fatty Acids and Fatty Acid Derivatives. 


NAME 





TITLE 





FIRM 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 
Cw 10 


y+N ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


©Armour and Company, 1355 West 31st St., Chicago 9, Ill. 
® Fatty Acids - Fatty Acid Derivatives « Industrial Oils 








Color stability is what you want! And never before have you been 
able to purchase in commercial quantities a double pressed stearic 
equal to Neo-Fat 18-54 for light initial color and retention of color 
during processing. Here’s proof: 


@ Glycerol monostearates made with Neo-Fat 18-54 show maximum 
color of 1.5R-6Y on a 514” Lovibond scale after 5 hours at 200° C. 


@ In color stability tests, Neo-Fat 18-54 scores 3.7R-16Y on a 
514” Lovibond scale. 


@ Sulfuric acid stability test (3 drops of concentrated sulfuric acid 
in 50 grams of fatty acid) rates Neo-Fat 18-54’s initial and final 
color Gardner at 1.0. 


Peroxide Index is nil—even after a year’s storage! Odor is bland. 
Other prime values are low ash content, minimum unsaponifiables, 
good crystalline structure. 


Send for your sample of Armour Neo-Fat 18-54 today! 


SPECIFICATIONS Min. Max. AVERAGE COMPOSITION 

Iodine Value......... 5 oo. Debate Dae 6a ko v.0 6k se 51% 

— + sg ose veeeees Fad os eS RESP eee 43% 
iter °C... sswcceees 3. . i TOES Re ere arena oer 

Color Lovibond (834)... —-0.7R-3¥ Oleic Acid. 2... ccecces 6% 

Unsaponifiable %...... — 0.7 

Moisture %.........- - 0.5 




















Only Armour’s 
2-system 
Fractionation 


can supply you with such 

a complete line of 

highest purity fatty acids 
tailored for ester manufacturing. 


Only Armour uses fractional dis- 
tillation and solvent crystallization 
to produce a complete line of uni- 
form Neo-Fat fatty acids offering 
single components in purities as high 
as 96%. Yet you pay no premium in 
price. Advantages such as these 
make Armour your one best source 
for all fatty acids. In the list below, 
you'll find the specific Armour Neo- 
Fats that will help you produce the 
finest esters at the lowest cost. Write 
us for samples and information. 


ra PRESSED STEARIC ACIDS 
Neo-Fat® 18-54 Double Pressed 
18-55 Triple Pressed 


SPECIALTY COCO ACIDS 
Neo-Fat 8 Commercially Pure Caprylic 
10 Commercially Pure Capric 
12 Commercially Pure Lauric 
14 Commercially Pure Myristic 
265 Double Distilled Coco 
Plus tailored blends of coco fractions 


& SPECIALTY PALMITICS AND 
STEARIC ACID 

Neo-Fat 16 Commercially Pure Palmitic 
16-54 70% Palmitic 
18 Commercially Pure Stearic 
18-57 65% Stearic 
18-58 70% Stearic 
18-61 80% Stearic 


@ onzic acivs 
Neo-Fat 92-04 Low Titer White Oleic 
94-04 Low Titer Red Oil 
94-10 High Titer Red Oii 
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SPECIALTIES 


sizes are used). As for accuracy, 
USMCC says its unit measures more 
accurately than “the average busy 
housewife.” Over-all, pours average 
98% of what they’re supposed to. 
Testst on hand-glued models show 
that “first pours” are generally a trifle 
high—you might get 2.15 oz. instead 
of the prescribed 2 oz., for example— 
and “last pours” are a little low—you 
might get only 1.7 oz. instead of 2. 

Further pluses provided by the 
patent-pending measurer, which can 
be designed for dosages as small as 
2 grams, as large as 12 02z., are greater 
package-strength (the meter adds ri- 
gidity) and decreased danger of spillage 
when the opened package is dropped. 

Despite past disappointments with 
other measuring contrivances, most 
specialties companies tell CW they are 
willing to test any new device. 

+Tested by Container Laboratories, Inc. (New 


York). This firm also states that the test models 
performed satisfactorily on high-speed fillers. 


PRODUCTS 


Canada Dye: Two new dyestuffs— 
one reddish-blue, the other blue-green 
—and an inhibitor paste are new prod- 
ucts from Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(Montreal). Durazol Blue R, a fast 
dye for cellulosic fibers, is said to be 
especially good for piece goods that 
are to be finished for crease resistance. 
Durazol Green 5B is a fast dye for 
piece and knitted goods, furnishing 
and pile fabrics, and viscose filament 
yarns. The inhibitor paste, it’s claimed, 
will not yellow on exposure to gas 
fumes and has no adverse effect on 
the light-fastness of gas-sensitive dyes. 

s 

Like Lead: A filled epoxy resin, 
Epocast 11-C is designed to shield 
laboratory technicians against harmful 
radiation originating from nuclear re- 
actors. The high-density substance will 
arrest alpha and beta radiation, resist 
gamma radiation. It is packaged 





THE DARK SPOT (actually pur- 
ple) on the light-yellow coating of this 
gas-tank cover shows there is a leak at 
that point, a good thing to find out 
before putting the cover on a fuel 
tank in a Boeing jet plane. A new 
chemical method of detecting leaks, 
the spot method is the invention of 
chemists Paul Koehmstedt (above) 
and Chester DeZeih, of the Boe- 
ing Airplane Co. (Seattle). Bromo- 





cresol purple is sprayed or brushed 





Catch Leaks Before Damage Is Done 


onto the outside of a tank pressurized 
with ammonia fumes or other gases. 
At the point of the leak, the gas 
turns the coating purple. The new 
technique not only detects leaks al- 
most impossible to locate by air-pres- 
sure and water-tank methods, but 
also saves time and money (an esti- 
mated 75% saving over tank-testing 
methods). The chalklike coating can 
be wiped, blown or washed off; the 
gas dissipates when released. 
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HARFLEX* 300 


Tests show that this efficient polymeric will plasticize PVC resins 
in 45 to 50 seconds. No secondary plasticizers are needed to pro- 
duce plastics which are permanent, non-migratory, and have ex- 
cellent low-temperature properties. Harflex® 300 is the first easy 
processing, polymeric plasticizer to become available for vinyl 
resins. 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED: 

At your request, a free booklet will be sent to you giving complete 
information about Harflex® 300. Samples of Harchem’s other 
plasticizers (Sebacates, Phthalates, Adipates) are also available. 
Write to us giving your requirements for experimental or test 
work, 





THE KEY TO 


, HARCHEM DIVISION 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 


H-22 IN CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA. LTD . TORONTO 


BETTER PLASTICS 





HOW TO DETECT 
3 PARTS CHLORINE 
IN A MILLION PARTS AIR 





New W&T Solvay Chlorine Detector* 
detects as little as 3 p.p.m. 
chlorine in a continuous air-stream 
sample. Automatically sets off 
alarm at higher concentrations. 
Write for Publication 50.118 





WALLACE & TIERNAN 


INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 


1-55 *Manufactured under patent license from Solvay Process Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
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SPECIALTIES 


for workers who must cast radiation 
shields of unusual shape on short 
notice. 
e 
Snails in Mails: A new repellent 
market may open up in this country 
should our pest offices run into trou- 
ble such as the British are having. In 
England, snails are getting into mail 
boxes and chewing on letters. The 
post offices use a chemical repellent 
to curb the problem. Meanwhile, U.S. 
postal officials are still looking for a 
dog repellent for protection of mail 
carriers. 
e 
Slow Acceleration: Dipac is the 
name of a new rubber chemical intro- 


‘duced by Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


(Philadelphia). Chemically diisopropyl 
benzothiazyl-2-sulfenamide, the chem- 
ical is a delayed action accelerator, de- 
signed for high-temperature process- 
ing. 
e 

Cold and Thick: A new thickener, 
emulsifier, adhesive and binder called 
Ethulose is said to be readily soluble 
in cold water. It is an ethyl-hydroxy- 
ethyl cellulose, is available in several 
viscosities. 

® 

Hair Raiser: In response to the cur- 
rent run on mustache wax by young 
crewcutters, Lucky Tiger Mfg. Co. 
(Kansas City, Mo.) has introduced a 
new pomade-type of hair dressing for 
“crew,” “butch” and “burr” haircuts. 
Made with added long-fiber waxes to 
give hair the right consistency to stand 
on end, the dressing will be sold in 
jars or in stick form. 


EXPANSION 


Add Adhesives: General Shoe Corp. 
(Nashville, Tenn.) will soon begin a 
major expansion of its chemical divi- 
sion by forming a new company— 
General Adhesives Co.—to handle in- 
dustrial adhesives. At the same time, 
the S&F Chemical Co. division will be 
greatly expanded, continuing to supply 
finishes and other chemicals for the 
shoe and leather industry. Among other 
adhesives, General Adhesives will take 
over S&F’s line of German shoe and 
industrial adhesives made under li- 
cense of Isar-Chemie of Munich. 

© 

Antifreeze Annex: A new antifreeze 
plant to be ready for the 1958-59 
season will be built in Mapleton, III, 
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EACH NOPCO CHEMICAL MAKES A PROBLEM:OBSOLETE! 


REMOVE 
LATEX 
PAINT’S 


FORMER 
DRAWBACK 












In its early days, one trouble- application chemicals give controlled 

maker that clouded latex paint’s great ' penetration to the latex used 

promise was—foam. These air for backing rugs... provide lubricity 

bubbles prevented close processing and antistatic protection to 

control...even resulted in half-filled synthetic hosiery yarns, with higher 

containers, after settling. loom speeds...reduce loss of acid 
solution in metal pickling. 

Today, Nopco defoamers help 

keep latex paint bubble-free, smoother All ee aca hes ie 

. . . : are examples of the kind of practica 

pein a = needs that spur Nopco’s research PLANTS: Harrison, N. J. 
men. They'll be glad to make your Cedartown, Ga. + Richmond, Calif. 

P aint is only one of many fields most immediate production problem London, Canada 

where the same Nopco resourcefulness theirs. Just write Nopco Chemical 

has made products better and Company, Technical Research 

easier to produce. Other Nopco Bureau, Harrison, N. J. 








Nopco Processing Chemicals include: Esters, Ethylene Oxide Condensates, Amides, Metallic Soaps, 
Sulphonates, Water Soluble Polymers, Resin and Wax Emulsions, Foamed Plastics 
For: SURFACE LUBRICATION + DETERGENCY + SIZING - PLASTICISING + SOFTENING * EMULSIFYING + DISPERSING * WETTING 
DEFOAMING + THICKENING 
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PRECISION in formulation 
and compounding of Gilsonite, 
Pitches and Waxes to the specifica- 
tions of protective coating manufac- 
turers has been the core of Allied Service 
for a quarter of a century. Our customers 





have come to depend upon the uniformity of 
each compound, made possible by our skilled 


technicians of long experience. 


GILSONITE 


ALLIED SUPER SELECTS—Melting point 270°- 
280° F. Low viscosity, uniform, clean. 


FINES—Obtained from Super Selects Ore. M.P. 
270°-280° F. 


ALLIED E.B. ORE—Melting point 320°-330° F. 
Medium to high viscosity, uniform, clean. 





PITCH COMPOUNDS 


OIL EXTENDERS 
Black paints * Varnishes 
Baking enamels + Industrial paints 
Protective coatings * Drying oil pitches 
Various blends—processed to definite 
specifications and melting points. 


SPECIALTIES 


by Olin Mathieson. The 90,000-sq.-ft. 
plant will be Olin Mathieson’s largest 
antifreeze plant, one of the largest in 
the industry. It will produce 12 million 
gal./year of Super Pyro, Permanent 
Pyro and private-label brands. 

+ 

Time to Double: Only 18 months 
old, the chemical specialties plant of 
Pennsylvania Sait Mfg. Co. in Chicago 
Heights, Ill., is already too small. 
Pennsalt is building a new wing, due 
to be finished this month, which will 
nearly double the space available for 
blending, packaging, warehousing and 
offices. 

e 

Bluegrass Chemicals: Kentucky Dis- 
tributors Inc. has been formed in 
Paris, Ky., to manufacture and sell 
agricultural chemicals. 

e 

Shift to Charlotte: Stein Hall & Co. 
last week opened a new, $250,000 
plant in Charlotte, N.C. The facilities 
are designed for the production of ad- 
hesives and textile chemicals, will also 
house offices, warehouse and labs. 

* 

Western Plant: Quelcor of Cincin- 
nati Inc., a new subsidiary of Quel- 
co, Inc. (Chester, Pa.), is setting up a 
plant in Cincinnati to extend the 
parent firm’s activities in corrosion-re- 
sistant plastisols to a new region. 

ao 





WAXES 


Ozokerite + Ceresine 


Toward Detergents: Intermediates 
for synthetic detergents and similar or- 
ganic chemicals will be produced at 
Ultra Chemical Works, Inc.’s upcom- 
ing $500,000 plant in Chicago; the 


All types for special uses formulated to order facilities adjoin the property of Witco 
Wherever Pitches, Gilsonite and Waxes 


© inio youn eadiaid alandia, Chemical Co., an Ultra associate. 
call on the Allied agent nearest you. bd 

From Fur to Textiles: The Brook 
Chemical Co. (Paterson, N.J.) has been 
purchased for $3.25 million by A. 
Hollander & Son. Brook makes dye- 
stuffs and other chemicals for the tex- 
tile, fur, paper and leather industries. 
Hollander has divested itself of most of 
its fur processing business. 

o 

Farm and Home: A new 18,000-sq.- 
ft. plant in Toronto, Ont., has been 
completed for Yorktown Paint and 





A vied A spici: &Mbinerai C1». ( 


ESTABLISHED IN 1925 
NEW YORK 7 + FACTORY 


AGENTS AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS 


217 BROADWAY DUNELLEN, N. J 





ATLANTA _ CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY New ORLEANS sr. Louls Chemicals, Ltd., an affiiliate of Balti- 
Deeks & Sprinkel Co. — 4 oe John T. Kennedy Russell Chemical Co. Horny G. Knopp, more Paint and Color Works (Balti- 
Gone iecken co. Norman G. Schebel LOS ANGELES Teer eo Dileth, inc.cehwol more, Md.). Yorktown makes residen- 
e 5 0. id "4 e . . 
BOSTON esvnatr LOUISVILLE PITTSBURGH we Po tial and maintenance coatings, recent- 
Mulcahy & Griffin DH. Osgood Co, Deeks & Sprinkel Co. B. Ostroff AMPA, FLA. ly acquired Cardel Enterprises Ltd 
CHICAGO HOUSTON Wn Nica ts, Sereno Skcmmenc |e line of insecticides and deo. 
. J. Michaud Co., 2 ‘3 
Philip E. Calo Co. Joe Coulson Co. Ltd. "Chemical Co. gg rite i Pn ae See ee wai 
orants. 
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U.S.[P's 50-YEAR HISTORY 
PARALLELS INDUSTRIAL 


CHEMICAL GROWTH IN U.S. 


First Organized to Serve Industrial Alcohol Users; 


Company Later Expanded to Produce Alcohol-Based Chemicals 


Present Growth Aimed at Wide Diversification 








ATTENTION 
Users of Taxfree and Spe- 
cially Denatured Alcohol 





Now is the time for users of specially 
denatured alcohol to renew their basic 
permit (Treasury Department Form 
1479) for 1957. It is also time for users 
of taxfree alcohol to complete and file 
with the Assistant Regional Commis- 
sioner — Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Divi- 
sion —their application (Form 1450) 
for renewal of their taxfree Alcohol per- 
mit for 1957. 

It is recommended to permittees who 
withdraw industrial alcohol in drums 
that total gallonage of renewal permits 
be calculated to cover withdrawals in 
multiples of 55. If you require renewal 
forms or any assistance in their prepara- 
tion, please call your nearest U.S.L. office. 


U.S.I. to Build New 
Titanium Sponge Plant 














Plans to construct a new plant for produc- 
tion of 10 million pounds per year of titanium 
sponge have been announced by U.S.1. Loca- 
tion of the plant will be Ashtabula, Ohio, site 
of U.S.I.’s sodium plant and the U.S.I. zir- 
conium sponge plant now under construction. 

High-quality titanium sponge will be pro- 
duced by a new sodium reduction process 
similar to the one planned for production 
of zirconium sponge. Use of the new process 
is said, by U.S.I. officials, to produce a higher 
purity titanium sponge than the conventional 
magnesium reduction process at a lower cost 
than any existing commercial technique. Out- 
put of the new plant will be sold to commer- 
cial users. It was pointed out by Dr. R. E 
Hulse, Vice President of National Distillers 
in charge of Chemical Operations, that this 
is the first titanium plant to be built without 
a government procurement guarantee. 

Titanium metal has a great potential, 
especially in the aircraft industry, because of 
its high strength-weight ratio. Its excellent 
corresion resistant properties also make 
titanium a promising material of construction 
for many chemical processing applications. 





The Denatured Alcohol Act passed by 
Congress on June 7, 1906 was a historic piece 
of legislation. By freeing industrial alcohol 
from the taxes applied to beverage spirits, 
it set the stage for an unprecedented expan- 
sion of the chemical industry. 

Four months after passage of the act, 
on October 17, 1906, the organization known 
today as U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. was 
formed to serve industrial users of alcohol 
under the new law. 


Leader in Alcohol 

By 1916, through construction and acquisi- 
tion, U.S.1. had become the leading producer 
of industrial alcohol in the country. In that 
year the company came onstream with what 
was then the world’s largest and mest mod- 
ern alcohol plant. This plant doubled U.S.I. 
capacity in a single year. 

A sound sales organization already existed, 
based upon the acquisition in 1915 of the 
famous House of Webb, largest alcohol dis- 
tributors in U. S. at that time. 

World War I precipitated U.S.I. into the 
chemical business. In 1916 a plant went up 


New York's Broadway at Canal Street in 1835 — “‘Webb's Emporium of Light” 








at Fairfield, Baltimore to produce acetone 
from ethyl alcohol to meet British war re- 
quirements. Other chemicals from ethanol 
were soon forthcoming — materials first pro- 
duced in this country as a result of research 
carried on in U.S.I. laboratories from 1916 
to 1925. During the 1930’s and 40’s the 
company began production of butyl alcohol 
and derivatives and scored a number of ad- 
vances in insecticide and resin technology. 
U.S.I. also pioneered the production of syn- 
thetic pi-Methionine, an important sulfur 
bearing amino acid, used in pharmaceuticals 
and for animal nutrition. 


Rapid Growth Since 1950 


In 1951, U.S.I. merged with National Dis- 
tillers, whose subsidiary, National Petro- 
Chemicals Corporation, was then building at 
Tuscola, Illinois a huge synthetic ethyl 
alcohol plant. Until that time, all alcohol 
U.S.I. made was produced by fermentatien. 


Now with the industrial alco- 
hol capacity of the Tuscola Hi‘ ¥e)-4- 
plant equal to 25% of the na- 








on the corner 
specialized in alcohol lighting fuels, later became a leading distributor of alcohol for industrial 
and scientific use. The firm was acquired by U.S.1. in 1915 and formed the nucleus of the present 
U.S.1. sales organizations. 
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tion’s previous output, U.S.I. continues to 
use the fermentation process only at its Ana- 
heim, California, and New Orleans plants. 

The merger also made U.S.1. a large scale 
producer of sodium, sodium peroxide and 
chlorine. Within the past three years, new 
plants have been completed for production of 
ethyl chloride, polyethylene, ammonia, and 
sulfuric acid. Other plants, built or acquired, 
added caustic-chlorine facilities to the grow- 
ing list and increased sulfuric acid capacity. 
Now under construction or on the drawing 
boards are four new plants to produce phos- 
phoric acid, sebacic acid isomers, zirconium 
sponge and titanium sponge. Polyethylene 
capacity meanwhile is being almost doubled. 

This month, at 50, U.S.I. is still expanding 
with youthful vigor—still looking ahead—to 
new products new methods, new services for 
a mushrooming chemical industry. 


Urethan Increases 
Enzyme Activity 


Working with guinea pigs, European re- 
searchers found that urethan produced an 
increase in enzyme activity of ribonuclease, 
cytochrome, lactic dehydrogenase, succinic 
dehydrogenase. 


Method for Coating Drums 
With Polyethylene Revealed 


A new patent describes a process for lining 
steel drums with polyethylene, in thicknesses 
claimed to be greater than previously possible 
on a commercial basis. In the new technique, 
powdered resin is tumbled through preheated 
drums, where the hot metal fuses the poly- 
ethylene into a smooth, continuous lining. 
Thicknesses of 8 to 30 mils can be deposited, 
depending on the end use. 

The drum is first preheated to a tempera- 
ture high enough to remain above the melting 
point of polyethylene throughout the entire 
lining operation, yet low enough to avoid 
charring the resin. 





ALCOHOLS: 





formulas. 
C letal a, ry A 
Pure 





Ethy! Alcohol (Ethanol)—Specially denatured—all regular and anhydrous 


y All regular formulas for industrial use, anti-freeze. 
alicohol—USP 190°—Absolute, N.F., taxfree, taxpaid. 
Normal Buty! Alcohol) —Latent solvent for nitroceliuiose, solvent 
for ethy! cellulose, many resins, many chemical syntheses. 

Gasd.Stas denice Sane 


Polyethylene powder is then tumbled 
through while the drum is rotated. An excess 
of powder acts as an insulator to retard cool- 
ing, while its weight serves to consolidate 
softened particles into the coating. 


U.S.I. Now Lends Pilot 
Unit to Customers to Make 
Sodium Dispersions 


U.S.I. has designed and built a pilot plant 
unit which it will lend to interested research- 
ers for preparation and evaluation of sodium 
dispersions at point of use. 

The unit has a batch capacity of three 
gallons of dispersion — finely divided sodium 
suspended in inert hydrocarbon medium. A 
number of companies have already taken ad- 
vantage of this U.S.I. service to speed develop- 
ment of their experimental projects. 

Since the unit is fabricated from readily 
available parts, identical or larger units can 
be constructed easily by companies consider- 
ing long term studies. U.S.I. Technical Serv- 
ice people will provide the design information 
necessary for fabrication of such units. 
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| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 














A completely new scintillation detector for effi- 
cient gamma ray counting is now available. 
Designed for labs where gamma-emitting radio- 
active isotopes are used. Operates with either 
sodium iodide or scintillation well crystals. 
cuihieibetiesiseepuisoe No. 1170 


acid i are described in technical 
data sheet. New mixture of 10-carbon dibasic 
acids reported promising as intermediate for 
plastics, plasticizers, and synthetic lubricants. 
dancaanligtesibasatielie No. 1171 


Ten-year index to corrosion can now be pur- 
chased, covering 629 articles published from 
1945-54. Contains subject, author and title indices, 
many tables of data. Subject matter range is 
wide. Much on pipelines, petroleum. No. 1172 


Seharri 





A new adhesive binds polyethylene to chip and 
kraft board in making packaging envelopes and 
polyethylene laminated bags and boxes. Claimed 
to have excellent shock resistance and aging 
qualities. Will not crystallize. No, 1173 


Antioxidant for animal and poultry feeds helps 
pigmentation and prevents less of such vitamins 
as A and E. Also protects palatability of feeds by 
stabilizing the natural oils. Use in animal feeds 
follows several years’ use as antioxidant in 
foods. No. 1174 


utott A 





Pp yY P seawater magnesia for 
catalysis and absorption is now on the market. 
Claimed to be only commercial material to com- 
bine high surface area, uniformly large pores, 
mechanical strength, with high basicity, ionic 
crystal structure. No. 1175 


A biologically stable casein solution for stabiliz- 
ing, thickening and leveling latex and emulsion 
paints has just been developed. Reported resist- 
ant to spoilage indefinitely. No. 1176 


A sodium brochure on handling the metal on a 
plant scale is now available. In 40 pages it 
covers: properties and uses; equipment construc- 
tion, design and operation; handling procedures; 
safety measures. No. 1177 


Handling of flammable liquids, along with their 
characteristics and hazards, is discussed in a 
new series of safety bulletins. Parts I and II 
have already been issued. Part III to come soon. 
Binder provided for filing all issues. No. 1178 


King-size Waring Blendor that holds one gallon 
now obtainable. Gives choice of 6 speeds from 
0 to 16,000 rpm. Beats, macerates, pulverizes and 
emulsifies to form homogeneous suspensions or 
foaming mixtures in record time. No. 1179 








PETROTHENE® Polyethylene Resins. OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Inorganic Chemi 





Carbonate, Diethy! 


Ethy! 








Amy! Alcohol, R 
distillation. 


Alcohol Solvents 
SOLOX®—General-purpose. 


solvency for lacquers, resins, etc. 


’ phar 
Fusel Oil, Refined—Biend of amy! alcohols refined by chemical treatment, 


FILMEX®—Special, authorized for certain industries. 
ANSOL® M—Anhydrous, special blend for lacquers, resins, etc. 
ANSOL® PR—Anhydrous, special blend with higher ester content and 


A ia, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Metallic Sodium, 


Sodium Peroxide, Sulfuric Acid. 
Esters, Ethers and Ketones: Normal Buty! Acetate, Dibuty! Phthalate, Diethy! 


Oxalate, Ethyl Acetate, Ethyl Ether, Acetone. 


intermediates and Fine Chemicals: Acetoacetarylides, Ethyl Acetoacetate, 
Benzoylacetate, 
Oxalacetate, Sodium Ethylate solution, Urethan USP (Ethy! Carbamate). 
Dimethyl Hydrazine, Methyl Hydrazine, Aluminum Trimethyl. 


Ethy! Chloroformate, Ethylene, Ethyl Sodium 


Animal Feed Products: Calcium Pantothenate, Choline Chloride Products, 
Curbay B-G@® 80, Special Liquid Curbay®, DL-Methionine, Niacin USP, 


Riboflavin Concentrates, Vitamin Bi. and Antibiotic Feed Supplements, 
Vacatone® Products, Vitamin A, Dz and Ks Products, Antioxidant Products. 


Methiani 





N-Acetyl-DL-Methionine, 


eutical Prod: L 
Riboflavin USP, Urethan USP, Intermediates. 
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CW Report In Three Parts 


Pesticides 
Past, Present and Prospects 


by Carl D. Fischer 


1. Insecticides, Miticides and Rodenticides 
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During the next 20 years, the role 
that chemicals play in increasing farm 
productivity will increase as farming 
technology advances and technically 
trained agriculturalists take a firmer 
grip on the farming reins. 

Farmers’ growing acceptance of 
agricultural chemicals is evidenced by 
the fact that fertilizer sales jumped 
from $480 million in 1939 to $890 
million in 1954. By 1975, fertilizer 
sales are expected to leap another 
153%. : 

Pesticide manufacturers have felt 
the impact of scientific farming even 
more. Pesticide sales in 1939 were 
about $40 million. By 1954, they 
had reached $260 million; and by 
1975, the industry expects the hike 
will have been 284% over present 
consumption. This is roughly twice the 
growth rate of fertilizer sales (see 
graph, left, $3.25 Billion Market for 
Agricultural Chemicals). 

Some basic facts of the economy 
explain these gains and predictions of 
future growth: 

Our population now stands at about 
168 million, will probably reach 210- 
220 million by 1970. Harvested acre- 
ages of croplands, on the other hand, 
have remained relatively constant 
(since 1920) at about 350 million 
acres. 

Grazing land acreages, likewise, 
have held at more or less steady levels 
(see graph, p. 64, Behind the Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Boom). 

Despite the current loss of crop- 
lands amounting to nearly | million 
acres/ year (caused by city expansions, 
highways, airports and industrial sites 
crowding out farm lands), U.S. food 
supply acreages are expected to in- 
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Pesticides: The $1-Billion Outlook 


crease from a 1950 level of 1.184 
billion acres to an estimated 1.280 
in 1970. 

Even so, if future demands for 
increased quantities of food and fibers 
are to be met, stepped-up land pro- 
ductivity must be achieved on a 
nationwide scale. 

Four major factors are responsible 
for raising U.S. agricultural produc- 
tion efficiencies: (1) increased use of 
fertilizer chemicals; (2) increased use 
of pesticide chemicals; (3) farm mech- 
anization: (4) improved varieties of 
plants, new breeds of animals. 

In terms of yields/man-hour, pro- 
duction/animal unit or yields/acre- 
year, these four factors contribute 
about equally to improving farm pro- 
ductivity. During the past 20 years, 
output/hour of labor has increased 
104% for crops, 54% for livestock; 
production/animal unit has improved 
25%; a ~eage yields, 27.5%. 

In adaion, the consuming public 
is being conditioned to demand higher- 
quality food supplies. To meet these 
demands, farmers count on plant 
nutrients and pesticides to turn out 
quality produce at profitable prices 
and, at the same time, reduce the ap- 
proximately $11-billion/year loss of 
food and fiber harvests traceable to 
insects, fungi and weeds. 

This report deals almost entirely 
with that newer and relatively more 
dynamic branch of agricultural chemi- 
cals manufacture—pesticides. A brief 
mention of fertilizers, however, is 
included (see p. 65) to put pesticides 
into their proper perspective in the 
$1.5-billion-plus industry that pésti- 
cides and fertilizer chemicals now 
represent. 


Markets 


In its rise from $40 million worth 
of sales in 1939 to today’s $260 million 
plus, pesticides have attained this mar- 
ket profile: the sales lead is taken by 
insecticides, which account for 36% 
of total annual industry income; a 
close runner-up to insecticides are 
fungicides, adding 32% to sales. 
Herbicides and miticides combined 
contribute another 21%. while soil 
and space fumigants, rodenticides, 
repellents and miscellaneous groups 
make up the remaining 11% (see 
chart, p. 63, Market Breakdown). 

Considering the fact that the advent 
of DDT to the pesticide scene (about 
1945) triggered synthetic organic 
pesticide production where none es- 
sentially existed before, the showing 
made to date by the pesticide branch 
of the chemical industry is remark- 
able. ; 

Recent'y, however, a_ shading-off 
in agricultural chemical buying has 
caused some concern in the industry. 
Total farm chemical sales, some 47 
million tons in 1953, are estimated 
at 42 million tons this year, a drop- 
off of 10.6%. 


Pesticides, in general, have made 
better showings than the agricultural 


‘chemical industry as a whole. In 1953, 


pesticide sales were roughly $245 mil- 
lion/year; by 1954, this value had 
reached $260 million/year, a gain of 
about 12.2%. This year, annual sales 
are expected to hit $290 million. 
Behind the general farm chemical 
sales decline lies the familiar problem 
of overproduction—the output of 
agricultural produce in excess of 
domestic requirements. Such over- 
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supply has tended to depress farm 
prices. As a result, gross farm income 
dropped in 1955 to under 10% of 
the gross national product ($388 bil- 
lion last year), whereas, in 1940, ray, 
it was closer to 11% of the gross 
national product. 

This situation, however, is generally 
regarded by agricultural economists 
as being of short term. Reason: in 
the near future, a growing U.S. popula- 
tion will have to be fed and clothed 
from only slightly increased acreages 
of farm land. This fact lends credence 
to predictions that farm prices (and 
likewise agricultural chemical sales) 
will start climbing again, probably 
around 1960. 


Insecticides 


Approximately 5,000 different kinds 
of insects cause economic farm losses 


in the U.S. amounting to more than 
$3 billion/year, according to federal 
and state studies. 

Some of these major losses occur 
on our most important crops—corn, 
cotton, tobacco, forage, apples and 
vegetables. Last year, more than 155 
million bu. of corn grown for grain 
(worth $182 million) were destroyed 
by the European corn borer. This loss 
amounts to about 5% of the total corn 
crop. Insects destroyed $335 million 
worth of cotton, $109 million worth 
of tobacco, $100 million worth of 
fruit. 

This staggering waste occurs despite 
the best control methods available to 
farmers today. Doubtless, the losses 
would have’ been far greater, were 
it not for excellent control agents, 
applied with modern techniques and 
equipment. 

Government, industry and private 
research workers are doing much to 
minimize such food resource waste. 
One example of progress along these 
lines may be found in grasshopper 
control. 

In 1935, three men, spreading 20 
Ibs./acre of bait contain’ sodium 
arsenite could treat 150 ves/day. 
Because certain grasshopper species 
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were resistant to the bait, only 60- 
80% control was obtained. 

Today, on the other hand, 8,000 
acres/day can be sprayed by an air- 
plane applying 2 oz./acre of insecticide 
to obtain better than 95% control of 
all grasshopper species. And this is 
accomplished at less than one-fourth 
the cost in 1935. Net saving in crops: 
in excess of $1 billion dollars. 

e Chlorinated Insecticides—DDT: 
Before 1940, judging from annual 
pesticide tonnage figures, U.S. farmers 
depended almost exclusively on inor- 
ganic insecticides to meet their various 
needs. Discovery of the insecticidal 
properties of DDT changed that situa- 
tion virtually overnight. Now DDT 
annual sales exceed 100 million Ibs., 
more than total sales tonnages of 
all inorganic insecticides combined. 

With sales currently soaring near 
$28 million/year (at the manufactur- 
ers’ level), DDT ranks as the largest 
dollar-value pesticide, second only to 
sulfur in tonnage use. Montrose 
Chemical Corp. of California, owned 
jointly by Stauffer Chemical Co. (ivew 
York) and Montrose Chemical Co. 
(Newark, N. J.) produces DDT at an 
estimated 57-million-lbs./year rate. 
That’s roughly about 41% of all the 





Meet the Author 


CARL D. FISCHER is assistant to the agricultural 


chemicals division manager of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals (division of Union Carbide and Carbon) 
—a position that gives him an important voice in 
making ‘policy on sales, new product development, 
and relations with the government. 

In addition to his 7 years’ experience in agricul- 
tural chemicals, he brings to CW readers 10 years’ 
more industrial chemical sales background—all of 
which was acquired at Carbide since his early days as 
a Carbide fellow at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research (Pittsburgh). 

Prior to moving into his present job at Carbide 
in °55, Fischer was agricultural chemicals sales 
manager (1952-53). In those days, he relates, it was 
not unusual for him to be on the road 50% of the 
time, visiting agricultural chemicals manufacturers, 
government and college agricultural experimental 
stations, the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, and the 
Food & Drug Administration—all in addition to his 
regular sales calls. While that busy travel schedule 
is lighter now, it’s still formidable. 
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MARKET BREAKDOWN 
A rundown of how $260 million 
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DDT manufactured in the U. S. in 
1955. A more complete rundown of 
DDT producers, production and mar- 
keting data is given in the tables ap- 
pearing on pp. 68-69. 

During the 1954-55 crop year, DDT 
manufacturers exported about 53 mil- 
lion Ibs. of product. Domestic con- 
sumption during the period amounted 
to some 55-60 million Ibs. 

New DDT uses currently attracting 
industry attention include treatment of 
more than 3 million acres of timber- 
lands—2.3 million acres in the West 
for spruce budworm; 1.0 million acres 
in the Northeast for gypsy moth. 
Estimates indicate that over 10 million 
Ibs. of 5% DDT granules will be 
used this year against the corn borer. 

e DDT-Related Compounds: 
DDT’s successes as a pesticide stimu- 
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lated research in the field of chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons. As a_ result, 
hundreds of related compounds have 
since been synthesized. And new, 
promising products are being offered 
on the market continually (see tables, 
pp. 76-79, Promising Insecticides). 

Two of the newer DDT-related 
coOmpounds—methoxychlor (Du 
Pont) and TDE (Rohm & Haas)— 
have made substantial sales gains. 
Reasons: methoxychlor is more than 
20 times less toxic to warm-blooded 
animals than is DDT, hence finds 
ready acceptance on this basis; TDE 
is proving effective in controlling red- 
banded leaf roller of apples when 
DDT fails to bring about control. 

e BHC: Next to DDT as an organic 
insecticide, benzene hexachloride (des- 
ignated BHC) ranks as the second 








ill be spent for pesticides this year. 


Rodenticides, 
repellents, others 


$5 million 


Soil fumigants 
$13 million 


Space fumigants 
$10 million 


Miticides 
$21 million 


biggest in tonnage sold. Although the 
chemical was first prepared in 1825, 
its insecticidal properties were not 
discovered until 1941 in France. 

A number of BHC isomers exist, 
but the gamma isomer is the one 
possessing the valued insecticidal 
activity. Alpha, beta and delta isomers 
—produced simultaneously in the 
benzene chlorination process—are in- 
active. 

The largest use, by far, for BHC 
is in controlling cotton insects. Its 
characteristic musty odor, however, 
limits its usefulness to food applica- 
tions. For these particular markets, 
fractionally crystallized lindane (con- 
taining at least 99% BHC gamma 
isomer) is gaining acceptance. Lin- 
dane’s main uses: in controlling house- 
hold, livestock and dairy pests and 
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insects On vegetables; and as a seed 
and soil treatment pesticide, partic- 
ularly against wireworms. More com- 
plete sales and product data on both 
BHC and. lindane are given in the 
tables, pp. 68-71. 

e Other Chlorinated Insecticides: 
Besides the chlorinated insecticides 
already mentioned, others—including 
aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin, endrin, 
heptachlor and toxaphene—contribute 
in important measure to pesticide in- 
dustry profits, 

Total production for this group 
increased to 68 million Ibs. in 1955, 
compared with 45 million Ibs. in 1954 
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while food supply acreage remains relatively static. 
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—a hike of 51%. Heavy demand for 
cotton insecticides, increasing. use of 
soil and field crop applications, and 
stepped-up export demand account 
for the rapidly growing volume of 
these chlorinated insecticide materials. 


Phosphorus 
Insecticides 


One of ‘the big problems with DDT 
—as well as with other chlorinated 
insecticides—is that insects build up 
resistance to it. As a result, pesticide 
products capable of knocking out 
DDT-resistant insects are continually 
being sought. - 

Phosphorus-containing insecticides 
—e.g., tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
(TEPP), parathion and malathion— 
seem to be a partial answer to the 
need. Diazinon (produced by Geigy) 
and Dipterex (marketed in the U.S. 
by Chemagro—jointly owned by 
Bayer-Leverkusen and Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical) are also proving effective 
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in beating the resistance problem. 

Actually, however, phosphorus in- 
secticides are not being marketed 
simply as replacements for chlorinated 
insecticides where insect resistance de- 
velops. Many large-scale uses (where 
DDT, say, would be ineffectual at 
the outset) are opening up for this 
relatively new class of insecticides. 

Malathion, for example, one of the 
fastest-growing members of the phos- 
phorus insecticide family, is now be- 
ing applied against some 100 different 
kinds of insects on 40-50 crops. For 
example, the entire Mediterranean 
fruit-fly-infested area of Florida— 
much in the news these days—is 
being treated with malathion. 

Specially outfitted B-17 bombers, 
each carrying 2,000 gal. of malathion 
spray, are treating 400,000 acres with 
as little as %2 gal./acre of chemical. 
Each gallon of spray contains 2 lb. 
of technical-grade malathion. At least 
three sprays have been applied, and 
results are promising. 
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In addition to malathion, parathion 
and methyl parathion are currently 
growing in volume, as the chemicals 
prove their usefulness on many crops. 
A new phosphorus insecticide, former- 
ly designated Bayer 17147, now 
named Guthion (produced by Chem- 
agro), shows outstanding promise 
against major cotton pests—boll 
weevil, bollworm, pink bollworm, cot- 
ton aphid, spider mites, cotton leaf- 
worm, brown cotton leafworm, flower 
thrips, and cotton fleahopper. Never 
before has any one chemical pesticide 
been effective against so broad a range 
of cotton pests. 

Furthermore, this compound is 
finding widening use in controlling a 
number of pests on crops other than 
cotton—apples, for example. Diazinon 
— another phosphorus compound — 
holds promise in insect and mite con- 
trol. 

Insecticides from botanical sources, 
dairy and livestock insecticides, and 
insect repellents used by humans will 
be treated at length in the second part 
of this report. 

Miticides 

Most species of mites attacking 
plants are capable of creating serious 
economic agricultural losses. Mites 
are so small that they cannot be easily 
seen with the naked eye. These eight- 
legged arachnids destroy crops by 
sucking juices from plants. And fre- 
quently they become so numerous 
that plants wither, or at least fail to 
make the necessary growth gains. 

Total sales of miticides are now esti- 
mated at close to $20 million/year 
(see tables, pp. 80-84), and are going up 
fast. Some miticides—e.g., aramite, 
ovex and Sulfenone—are sold almost 
exclusively for mite control. 
pesticides—such as parathion, EPN 
and Systox—serve dual purposes in 
that they kill mites as well as insects. 

Combined, the aforementioned prod- 
ucts currently account for the bulk 
of the $20 million in sales. On a ton- 
nage basis, however, sulfur is still the 
leading competitor of organic miti- 
cides. About 85 million lbs./year of 
sulfur are being used to control cotton 
mites, particularly in California and 
Arizona. In addition, huge tonnages 
are being sold in Florida for use 
against citrus rust mite. 

Some promising miticides currently 
making a showing in the industry are 
listed in the tables on pp. 84-85. 
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FERTILIZERS 
_ Fertilizer usage is currently pegged at approximately 20 million 
tons/year, worth close to $1.2 billion. During the 20-year period from 
1935 to 1955, fertilizer consumption increased by 13 million tons, com- 


_ pared with the 1-million-ton increase from 1915 to °35. By 1975, an 


increase to 40 million tons (double the current use) may be expected. 
For the past 40 years, trends have swelled the use of” high-analysis 
fertilizers. In 1915, for example, estimates show that the average fer- 
tilizer contained about 19% plant food. By 1935, that figure had reached 
25%. In 1955, it climbed to 28%. Moreover, this upward trend is 
expected to continue, could reach perhaps 32% by 1975.. 

One rapidly expanding practice nowadays among farmers is the use 
of fertilizer-insecticide mixtures—particularly for controlling corn soil 
insects, Consumption of such mixtures increased from 10,000 tons 
in 1950-51 to roughly 200,000 tons in 1954-55 planting seasons. 

Another development is the increased use of liquid fertilizers. Too, 
there has been a sharp rise in demand for fertilizers from nonfarm users, 
for home gardens, lawns, parks, and highway plantings. At the present 
time, about 10% of all fertilizer tonnages are attributable to these 
nonfarm applications. 

Still another new development in the industry: incorporating trace 
elements in fertilizers. Crop failures in Florida were common occurences 
until investigators discovered that copper salts, applied at a rate of only 
25 Ibs./acre, assured successful harvests. 

In the same way, dramatic results are being obtained with iron chelates 
of ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid and related compounds on citrus fruit 
crops, ornamental plantings, and vegetables. Zinc sulfate is now being 
successfully employed to correct zine deficiencies in soils in Florida and 
the Northwest. Approximately 32 million Ibs. of zinc sulfate were shipped 
in 1954 for agricultural purposes. 

Manganese and boron are likewise being added to fertilizer as plant- 
growth correctives. Alfalfa crops, for example, respond so readily to 
boron addition that, in some cases, yields/acre are doubled. 

Against this background of current developments in fertilizer marketing 
and production, the pesticide industry makes its important stand. 


Rodenticides, 


group are treated in the 
pp. 74-75. 


e 
The important role that rodenticides 


tables on 


play in agriculture should not be dis- 
counted. Yet they contribute less 
than 2% to the $260-million/year 
pesticide industry sales in terms of 
market value. 

Rodenticides, their producers, prin- 
cipal formulations, and other pertinent 
data are treated in the tables on 
pp. 86-89. 

Similarly, inorganic insecticides, al- 
though important both from an in- 
dustry and agricultural viewpoint, 
have decreased in importance since 
the 1940s with the advent of DDT and 
organic pesticides. Some of the more 
active members of this insecticide 
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Next week, the second part of this 
report will treat the subjects of in- 
secticides from botanical sources, dairy 
and livestock insecticides, repellents, 
space and soil fumigants, and growth 
regulators. 

In the concluding section (CW, 
Nov. 17), analysis will be made of 
organic and inorganic foliage fungi- 
cides, seed treatment fungicides, herbi- 
cides, brush killers, soil sterilants, 
defoliants and desiccants, and weed 
killers. Importance of the Miller bill— 
controlling pesticide residues on agri- 
cultural products—will also be dis- 
cussed in the third part of the report. 
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Leading Pesticide Producers 














Company Abbreviation Address 

Abbott Laboratories Abbott 14th St. & Sheridan Rd., North Chicago, Ill. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Allied Chem. 40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. 
American Agricultural Chemical Amer. Ag. 50 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
American Chemical Paint ACP Ambler, Pa. 

American Cyanamd Ind. Chem. Div. Amer. Cy. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 21, N.Y. 
American Potash & Chemical Amer. Pot. 3030 W. bth St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Arapahoe Chemicals Arapahoe 2800 Pearl St., Boulder, Colo. 

J. T. Baker Chemical Baker Phillipsburg, N.J. 

Benzol Products Benzol 237 South St., Newark 5, N.J. 

B&G Co. B&G 4725 Rising Sun Ave., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Berkshire Chemical Berkshire Chem. 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Brothers Chemical Brothers 575 Forest St., Orange, N.J. 

California Spray-Chemical Calspray Lucas & Ortho Way, Richmond, Calif. 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Division Carbide 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Central Chemical Corp of Maryland Central 49 N. Jonathan St., Hagerstown, Md. 
Chemagro  Chemagro 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Chemley Products Chemley 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Chipman Chemical Chipman P.O. Box 309, Bound Brook, N.J. 

W. A. Cleary Cleary P.O. Box 749, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Commercial Solvents Comm. Solv. 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Delta Chemical Works Delta Chem. 23 W. 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
Diamond Alkali Dia. Alk. 300 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 
Distillation Products Industries Div., Eastman Dist. Prod. 755 Ridge Rd., W., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Dow Chemical Dow Midland, Mich. 

E.|. du Pont de Nemours Du Pont 10th & Market Sts., Wilmington 98, Del. 
Fairfield Chemical Division, FMC Fairfield 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Fairmount Chemical Co. Fairmount 600 Ferry St., Newark 5, N.J. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Food Mach. 161 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Frontier Chemical Frontier 321 W. Douglas, Wichita, Kan. 





Gallard-Schlesinger Chemicides 
Gallowhur Chemical 

Geigy Industrial Chemicals, Div., Geigy 
General Chemical Division, Allied 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


Gallard-Schlesinger 
Gallowhur 

Geigy 

Gen. Chem. 
Goodrich 


37-11 29th St., Long Island City |, N.Y. 
801 2nd Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

89 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 

40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. 

2060 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15, O. 





Hercules Powder 
Heyden Chemical 


Hooker Electrochemical 


Hercules 
Heyden 
Hooker 


978 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
4715 Buffalo Ave., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





Irvington Varnish & Insulator Div., 3M 


Irvington 


6 Argyle Terrace, Irvington I1, N.J. 





Jefferson Chemical Co. 


Jefferson 


260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Kolker Chemical 
Koppers Co. 


Kolker 
Koppers 


600 Doremus Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 
Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Larvacide Products 
Lebanon Chemical 


Los Angeles Chemical 


Larvacide 
Lebanon 
L.A. Chem. 


117 Liberty St., New York, N.Y. 
P.O. Box 532, Lebanon, Pa. 


1960 Sante Fe Ave., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Matheson Coleman & Bell Division 
McLaughlin Gormley King 
Merck 

Michigan Chemical 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer 
Monsanto Chemical 

Montrose Chemical 


Mountain Copper 


Mallinckrodt 


Math. Coleman 


MGK 

Merck 

Mich. Chem. 
Miller 
Monsanto 
Montrose 


Mountain 


Second & Mallinckrodt Sts., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
932 Paterson Plank Rd., E. Rutherford, N.J. 


1715 S.E. 5th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Lincoln Ave., Rahway, N.J. 
500 N. Bankson St., St. Louis, Mich. 


2226 N. Howard St., Baltimore 18, Md. 


710 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis |, Mo. 
120 Lister Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 


230 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 





Naugatuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rubber 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works 
Niagara Chemical Div., FMC 


Naugatuck 
N.Y. Quinine 


Niagara 


203 Elm St., Naugatuck, Conn. 
50 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
100 Niagara St., Middleport, N.Y. 





Olin Mathieson Chemical 


Olin Math. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 





Pacific Coast Borax 
S. B. Penick 


Pacific. Coast 


Penick 


630 Shatto PI., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
50 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 

















Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Penn Salt 3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Phelps-Dodge Refining Phelps-Dodge 40 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Pitts. Coke 1905 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Pitts Pl. | Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
John Powell, Division, Olin Mathieson Powell | Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Prentiss 110 William St., New York 38, N.Y. 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Reiily 1615 Merchant Bank Blidg., Indianapolis 
Ringwood Chemicai Ringwood 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Rohm & Haas Rohm & Haas 712 Locust St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Shell Chemical Shell 380 Madison Ave., New York !7, N.Y. 
Sherwin-Williams Sherwin-Wms. 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Standard Agricultural Chemicals Standard Ag. 1301 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N.J. 
Stauffer Chemical Stauffer 480 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Tennessee Tennessee 619 Grant Bldg., Atlanta |, Ga. 
United States Industrial Chemical USI 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Velsicol Velsicol 330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago II, Ill. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


Virginia-Carolina 


401 E. Main St., Richmond 8, Va. 





Winthrop-Stearns 
Woolfolk Chemical Works 
Wyandotte Chemical 
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Winthrop-Stearns 


Woolfolk 
Wyandotte 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
East Main St., Fort Valley, Ga. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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NOTES ABOUT THE TABLES 


@ The following 22 pages of tables represent a 
careful collation of pesticide industry data from | 
many sources. In some instances, figures are those 


of the author. 


@ Abbreviations used under the heading Principal 
Formuiations: WP—wettable powder; EC—emulsi- 
fiable concentrate; D—dust; S—solution. 


@ Annual Sales, Sales Price and Total Sales Value 
columns represent available data. In many instances, 
data could not be obtained, or the author was ad- 

























Leading Producers 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition 
aldrin Shell not less than 95% of 1,2,3,4,10, 
10-hexachloro-1 ,4,4a,5,8, 8a- 
hexahydro-1 , 4-endoexo-5 , 8-di- 
methanonaphthalene 
BHC Hooker 1,2,3,4,5 ,6-hexachlorocyclohex- 
Stauffer ane, consisting of several isomers and 
Frontier containing 12% to 14% of the gam- 
Olin Math. ma isomer 
Pennsalt 
Dia. Alk 
Food Mach. 
Pitts. Plate 
Allied Chem. 
chlordane = Velsicol 2,3,4,5,6,7,8,8-octachloro-4 , 7- 


68 


methano-3a , 4 , 7 , 7a-tetrahydroin- 
dane 


CHLORINATED 


Formula 
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Physical Properties | 











white crystalline solid 
tech. grade 

m.p. 100-102 C 
recryst. 

m.p. 104 C | 
soluble in acetone an 
xylene 









mixed isomers 
musty odor 
grayish powder 













viscous amber-colore 
liquid 

b.p. 175 C at 2 mm. 
sp. g. 1.59-1.63 








red 














vised by chemical companies that the data was con- 
fidential. Sales Prices are on a contained basis com- 
puted from a principal. ready-to-use formulation 
available at retail. Due to differences in formulations, 
freight rates, and many other variables, these prices 
are, at best, rough guides. 


@ Acute oral toxicity figures indicate the relative 
acute oral toxicity of pesticide chemicals to labora- 
tory animals. “LDso,” of course, refers to the number 
of milligrams of chemical per kilogram of body 
weight of laboratory animals tested (usually rats), 
a single dose of which killed half of the animals 


tested. The higher the LDso value, the lower the 
pesticide toxicity. 


@ Two points about toxicity must be emphasized: 
(1) expert judgment is needed to translate acute oral 
toxicity figures into meaningful data for humans; (2) 
acute oral toxicity relates to handling hazards, not 
to long-term toxicity. Therefore, it has little bearing 
on safety of pesticide residues. 


@ Major End-Uses listed in the tables represent 
common knowledge, advice from manufacturers or, 
in some instances, the author’s observations. 








INSECTICIDES (1) 











Total Acute 
Annual Sales Sales Oral 
Principal Sales* Price* Value* Toxicity 
Manufacturing Process Formulations (1,000 tb.) ($/Ib.) ($1,000 LD.,, mg. /kg. Major End-Uses 

ondensation of hexachloro- 4 Ib. /gal. EC _ 2.00 — 67 forage, beans, peas, sorg- 
yclopentadiene and bicyclo- hum, corn 
2 ,2,1)-2 .5-heptadiene (trom 2 Ib. /gal. EC asparagus, grains, melons, 
dehydrochlorination of Diels potatoes, tomatoes 
Alder of vinyl chloride and 25% D fruits, cole crops, cucurbits, 
yclopentadiene) onions 

20-25% gianules straw of barley, oat, rice, 

rye and wheat 
cotton sprays and dusts 

hlorination of benzene in 10% gamma EC 68,000 0.24 16,320 alpha 500 apples, peaches and other 
presence of ultraviolet light 0.03-10% gamma D beta 6,000 fruits and vegetables 

5% gamma WP delta 1,000 cotton dusts 

gamma 125 cattle sprays and dips 

hlorination of Diels Alder 50% WP — 1,14 _ 457 fruits and vegetables 
hddition product of hexachlo- 62% EC termite control 
ocyclopentadiene and cyclo- 5% D household, livestock, and 


bentadiene 


“Approximate figures. 
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industrial insects ~ 
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CHLORINATED 



























































































Leading Producers : 
Product and Raiseaie Chemical Name or Definition Formula Physical Properties 
mae 
DDT Food Mach. 1,1,1-trichloro-2 , 2-bis(p-chloro- white crystals 
Monsanto phenyl) ethane m.p. 108.5-109 C 
Mich. Chem. 
Olin Math. 
Pennsalt 
Dia. Alk. 
Allied Chem. 
Montrose 
Lebanon 
Geigy 
dieldrin Shell not less than 85% of 1,2,3,4,10, 85% grade is a crysta! a 
10-hexachloro-6 , 7-epoxy-1 ,4, 4a, line solid 
5 ,6,7,8 ,8a-octahydro-1 , 4-endo- tech. 
exo-5 ,8-dimethanonaphthalene m.p. approx. 150 C 
recryst. 
m.p. 175-176 C 
endrin Shell 1,2,3,4,10,10-hexachloro-6 , 7- endo, endo-isomer white crystalline soli! 
Velsicol epoxy-1,4,4a,5,6,7,8, 8a- of dieldrin unstable to acids “a 
octahydro-1 ,4-endoendo-5 , 6-di- 
methanonaphthalene 
rea 
heptachlor Velsicol 1 (or 3e),4,5,6,7,8,8-heptachlo- white crystalline solid the 
1ro-3a,4,7, Ta-tetrahydro-4 , 7- recryst. uel 
methanoindene m.p. 95-96 C dic 
tech. grade 
m.p. 46-74 C 
lindane Dia. Alk. 1,2,3,4,5 ,6-hexachlorocyclo- ealeiieds trpiile oe 
Hooker hexane containing at least 99% gam- m. p.112.9C 3 
Allied Chem. ma isomer “3 praises 
Pennsalt 
Stauffer 
lennessee 
Wyandotte 
meth- Du Pont 1 ,1,1-trichloro-2 , 2-bis (p-methoxy- white crystals 
oxychlor **Marlate”’ phenyl) ethane m.p. 89 C 
TDE Rohm & Haas 1 ,1-dichloro-2 ,2-bis (p-chloro- colorless crystalline 
“Rhothane” phenyl) ethane solid d 
m.p. 112 C 
toxa- Hercules chlorinated camphene having a chlo- yellow waxy solid =| 
phene rine content of 67-69% mild pine odor 
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melting range 65-95 C 











INSECTICIDES (II) sans 


Manufacturing Process 


Principal 
Formulations 


Sales* 
(1,008 Ib ) 


($/Ib.) 


Total 
Sales 
Value* 


($1,000) 


icity 
LD, mg./kg. 


Major End-Uses 





reaction of chloral with mono- 
chlorobenzene 


50% WP 
25% EC 
5% D 
5% S 


112,000 


0.50 


56,000 


250 


apples, cherries, grapes, 
peaches, melons, beans, 
cole crops and many other 
fruits and vegetables 
cotton 

household, livestock. and 
industrial insects 
timberlands 





tormed by the epoxidation of 
aldrin 


50% WP 
1.5 Ib. /gal. EC 
1.5% D 
10% granules 


fruits 

cotton dusts and sprays 
termite, grasshopper, army 
worm control 

household insects 





formed by the epoxidation of 
isodrin, which is the endoendo 
isomer of aldrin 


1.6 Ib. /gal. EC 
2% D 


cabbage, cottonseed, egg- 
plant, cucumbers, peppers, 
potatoes, sugar beets, 
squash, tomatoes 

cotton and tobacco 





reaction of sulfuryl chloride on 
the Diels-Alder addition prod- 
uct of hexachlorocyclopenta- 
diene and cyclopentadiene 


2 Ib. /gal. EC 
25% WP 
2.5% D 


alfalfa, beets, corn, pea- 
nuts, sugar cane, potatoes 
and other forage and vege- 
table crops 

soil insects and as a soil 
insecticide 





prepared from BHC by frac- 
tional crystallization from se- 
lected solvents 


apples and other fruits 
beans, peas, cole crops, 
cucurbits, tomatoes, certain 
other vegetables 

dairy, livestock, household 
insects 

seed treatments 





reaction of chloral with anisole 


50% WP 
2 Ib. /gal. EC 

90% oil 

concentrate 


corn, wheat, other grains 
apples, cherries, cole crops, 
cucurbits, other fruits and 
vegetables 

forage crops 

dairy, livestock, mill, gran- 
ary, household insects 





reaction of monochloroben- 
zene with the product of 
chlorination of ethanol at 
25-30 C 


apples, cherries, pears, 
beans, peas, cole crops, 
cucurbits, carrots, lettuce, 
certain other fruits and 
vegetables 





chlorination of camphene to a 
chlorine content of 67-69% 


40% WP 
6 Ib. /gal. EC 
20% D 


over 
40,000 


*Approximate figures. 
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certain fruits and vegetables 
cotton 
livestock insects 
































1c Report 
Leading Producers 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition 
diazinon Geigy 0 ,0-diethyl-0 [2-isopropyl-4-me- 
thylpyrimid-6- yl] -thiophosphate 
“Dip- Chemagro 0 , O-dimethyl-1-hydroxy-2 , 2, 2- 
terex” “Dipteres” trichloroethyl phosphonate 
mal- Amer. Cy. 0 ,0-dimethyl-S-(1 , 2-dicarbethoxy- 
athion ethyl)dithiophosphate 
methyl Monsanto 0 ,0-dimethyl-0-p-nitrophenyl thio- 
parathion phosphate 
(metacide) 
perathion Amer. Cy. 0 ,0-diethy!-O-p-nitrophenyl thio- 
“Thiophos” phosphate 
Monsanto 
“Niran" 
Chemagro 
72 





PHOSPHORUS 


Formula Physical Properties 








colorless liquid 
b.p. 83-84 C at 0.002 
mm. 





white-pale yellow crys- 
talline powder 

sp. 9. 1.73 

m.p. 83-84 C 





liquid 

b.p. 156-157 C at 0.7 
mm. 

sp. 9. 1.23 





white crystals 
m.p. 35-36 C 





pale yellow liquid 
b.p. 157-162 C 
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: INSECTICIDES 































Total Acute 
Annual Sales Sales Oral 
Principal Sales* Price* Value* Toxicity 
Manufacturing Process Formulations 1,000 Ib.) ($/Ib.) ($1,000) LD. mg./kg. Major End-Uses 
eaction of diethy! chlorothio- 25% WP _— 7.00 — 150 residual sprays for control 
phosphonate with ethoxy iso- 25% EC of dairy and livestock in- 
propyl methyl pyrimidine, 4% D sects 
hich is obtained trom ethyl 1% bait 
cetoacetate and isobutyrami- 
dine 
reaction of chloral with dime- 1% bait — _ — 475 fly control in form of 1% 
thyl phosphite sugar bait around dairy 
barns, poultry houses, 
stables, stock pens, ken- 
nels, etc. 
reaction of 0,0-dimethyl di- 25% WP poy 2.99 eee 1,400 apples, cherries, blueber- 
thiophosphoric acid with di- 5 Ib. /gal. EC ries, citrus, cole crops, 
ethyl maleate 1% bait cucurbits, alfalfa and cer- 
5% D tain other fruits and vege- 
tables 
fly, mosquito control 
livestock insects 
reaction of dimethyl chloro- 24.5% methyl _ a — 15 apples, cherries, strawber- 
thiophosphonate with sodium parathion ries, citrus, alfalfa, cole 
p-nitrophenate 6.2% parathion crops, cucurbits, peanuts, 
66.6% emulsifier peas, beans, grains, other 
fruits and vegetables 
reaction of diethyl chlorothio- 25% WP 5,774 3.02 17,437 3 apples, cherries, strawber- 
phosphonate with sodium 15% WP ries, citrus, alfalfa, cole 
p-nitrophenate 2 Ib. /gal. EC crops, cucurbits, peanuts, 


peas, beans, grains, other 
fruits and vegetables 








*Approximate figures. 
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Product 


INORGANIC 


Leading Producers 


and Trademarks 


Chemical Name or Definition Formula Physical Properties . 





calcium 
arsenate 


Allied Chem. 
Calspray 
Chipman 
Comm. Solv. 
L A Chem. 
Food Mach. 
Pennsalt 
Sher.-Wms. 
Woolfolk 


Ih 





precise nature unknown 
basic calcium arsenate 


. «+ largely white flocculent powder 


insol. in water 





cryolite 


Pennsalt 
“Kryocide” 


Aluminum Co. 


of America 
“Alcoa” 





sodium aluminofluoride natural, crystals 


synthetic, amorphus 





Allied Chem. 
Amer. Ag. 
Calspray 
Chipman 
Dow 

L A Chem. 
Food Mach. 
Sher.-Wms, 
Woolfolk 


BE IPOS, BR 





ee eT Re a SERENE 


dibasic lead arsenate white powder 
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NM 
aoa 2 


reactic 
calciu 


natur. 
Na;A 
synth 
um fle 
and s 


react 
lead 











INSECTICIDES 




















Total Acute ai 
Annual Sales Sales Oral 
Principal =~ Sales* Price* Value* Toxicity 
Manufacturing Process Formulations (1,000 Ib.) ($/lb.) ($1,000) LD... mg. /kg. Major End-Uses 
reaction of arsenic acid with D 8,000 0.09 720 20 small fruits, vegetables, cu- 
calcium hydroxide curbits 
cotton 
natural contains up to 98% 40% D 1,000 0,20 200 200 tomatoes 
NasAlFe 
synthetic made from ammoni- 
um fluoride, aluminum fluoride 
and sodium chloride 
reaction of arsenic acid with 96% WP 15,000 0.27 4,000 100 apples, cherries, pears, 
lead oxide D peaches, grapes, celery, 


peppers, certain other fruits 
and vegetables 





*Approximate figures. 
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’ Report 
Leading Producers Ze 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition Formula 
“Bulan” Comm. Solv. 2-nitro-1 , 1-bis (p-chlorophenyl) butane 
“Bulan” 
“Chlor- Chemagro 0 ,0-dimethyl-0-(3-chloro-4-nitrophenyl) 
thion” “Chlorthion” thiophosphate 
cyclethrin Carbide di-2-cyclopentenyl-4-hydrox y-3-methy!-2- 
cyclopenten-1-one chrysanthemate 
DDVP Montrose 0 ,0-dimethyl-0-(2 , 2-dichlorovinyl) phos- 
phate 
“Dilan” Comm. Solv. mixture containing 53.3% ‘‘Bulan,"’ 26.7% 
“Dilan” “Prolan" and 20.0% related compounds 
ET-14 Dow 0 ,0-dimethyl-0-(2 , 4 ,5-trichlorophenyl) 


phosphorothioate 
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INSECTICIDES (I) 























Acute Oral 
Principal Toxicity 
Physical Properties Manufacturing Process Formulations LD,,, mg./kg. Promising Uses 
sp. g. 1.28 condensation of chlorobenzene see Dilan" 330 Mexican bean beetle control 
insoluble in water with reaction product of p-chlo- 
soluble in aromatic solvents robenzaldehyde and nitropropane 
yellowish brown viscous condensation of chloronitrophenol 25% WP 1,500 control of mosquitoes, flies, cock- 
liquid with the reaction product of meth- 4 lb. /gal. EC roaches and certain insects on 
b.p. 121 C at 0.08 mm. anol and thiophosphoryl chlo- 3% D cotton 
sp. 9. 1.433 ride insects on fruits, vegetables and 
field crops 
pale yellow liquid condensation of chrysanthemum 20% S 1,410 aerosols, space and dairy sprays 
monocarboxylic acid with cyclo- 
pentenyl hydroxy methyl cyclo- 
penten-1-one 
b.p. 84 C at 1 mm. reaction of methanol with dichlo- 80 baits, space sprays and aerosols 
sp. g. 1.415 roviny! phosphate 
brown sticky plastic semi- control of Mexican bean beetle 
solid 
solid condensation of ethanol with re- 25% WP 1,000 cotton, vegetables, fruits, as a 
m.p. 37-38 C action product of trichlorophenol 25% EC to stored grain protectant and as a 
and thiophosphory! chloride 4,000 residual fly spray 
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Leading Producers : 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition Formula 
ET-15 Dow 0-methy!-0-(2 , 4 , 5-trichlorophenyl) amido 
phosphorothioate 
“Guthion” Chemagro 0 ,0-dimethyl-S-(4-oxo-benzotriazino-3- 
(Bayer ““Guthion” methyl) phosphorodithioate 
17147) 
OMPA Monsanto bis-(dimethylamino) phosphonous anhydride : re) oO 
schradan Dow ( 
( ) HSIN Ot NCH), 
a 
potasan 1. G. Farbenindustrie 0 ,0-diethyl-0-(2-keto-4-methyl-7-a’- 
pyranyl)thiophosphate 
“Prolan” Comm. Solv. 2-nitro-1 ,1-bis (p-chlorophenyl) propane 
“Prolan"” 
“Thimet” Amer. Cy. 0 ,0-diethyl (S-ethyl mercaptomethy!) 
“*Thimet'’ dithiophosphate 
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INSECTICIDES (Il) 







































Acute Oral 
Principal Toxicity 
Physical Properties Manufacturing Process Formulations LD, mg./kg. Principal Formulations 
solid reaction of 2,4,5-trichlorophenol 25% WP 710 same as for ET-14 
m.p. 60-61 C with methylthiophosphoryl chlo- 25% EC 
ride and ammonia 
solid reaction of dithiophosphoric acid 25% WP 20 established for use on cotton grown 
m.p. 73-74 C dimethyl! ester with 4-oxo-benzo- 2 Ib. /gal. EC for certified seed 
sp. 9. 1.44 triazine 25% D a broad spectrum of insects of fruits, 
vegetables, small grains, field crops 
and ornamentals 
colorless oily liquid reaction of tetramethylchlorophos- 30% S$ 14 systemic insecticide for cotton, 
m.p. 14-20 C phoramide with tetramethyl - o - forage, greenhouses, ornamentals 
. b.p. 118-122 C at 0.3 mm. ethylphosphoramide 
sp. g. 1.134 
colorless crystals reaction of ethyl acetoacetate and 19 selective insecticide 
m.p. 38 C resorcinol to give methylhydroxy 
coumarin, which is condensed 
with diethyl chlorothiophosphate 
insoluble in water reaction of p-chlorobenzaldehyde See “Dilan” 4,000 control of Mexican bean beetle 
soluble in methanol and with nitro ethane and p-chloro- 
aromatic solvents benzene 
brown liquid reaction of 0 ,0-diethyl thiophos- 44% on activa- 2 sold as cotton seed treatment 






sp. g. 1.167 
fl.p 320C 


phoric acid, formaldehyde and 
ethyl mercaptan 


ted carbon 


general seed treatment 
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MITI 














Leading Producers : f 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition Formula Physical Properties 
aramite Naugatuck 2’- chloroethyl - 1 - methyl - 2 -(p- tert - colorless liquid rea 
butylphenoxy)ethy! sulfite b.p. 175 C at 0.1 mm. ros 
unstable to alkalis roe 
sp. 9. 1.145 dei 
gly 
ihe 
azo- Brothers azobenzene orange-red crystals rec 
benzene Delta Chem. m.p. 68 C 
Dist. Prod. b.p. 297.4 C 


Math. Coleman 








chloro- Geigy ethyl 2-hydroxy-2 , 2-bis(4-chloro- 














yellowish viscous liquid es 
benzilate phenyl) acetate b.p. 141-142 C at 0.6 pl 
mm. w 

sl. sol. in water 
eis 
demeton Chemagro 0 , 0- diethyl- 0- (2 - (ethylmercapto ) light brown to pale yel- re 
“Systox” ethyl) thiophosphate low oily liquid " 
' b.p.134C at 2mm. P 
sp. 9. 1.1183 P 
e 
a 
DNOSBP Dow 2 , 4-dinitro-6-sec-buty! phenol reddish brown liquid 
“DN-289"" sl. sol. in water , 
Standard Ag m.p. 42 C é 

“Elgetol 318" 
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CIDES (I) 

















Total Acute 
Annual Sales Sales Oral 
Principal Sales* Price* Value* Toxicity 
Manufacturing Process Formulations (1,000 Ib.) ($/tb.) ($1,000) LD,, mg./kg. Major End-Uses 
reaction of 2-chloroethyl-chlo- 15% WP — 4.25 - 6,300 apples, peaches, citrus, 
rosulfonate, made from 2-chlo- other fruits, cucurbits, 
roethanol and 50Cl2, with con- beans, certain other vege- 
densation product of propylene tables 
glycol and p-tert-butyl phenol alfalfa and soybeans 
ornamentals 
reduction of nitrobenzene 70% paste — _ _ — vaporized from greenhouse 
steam lines for control of 
insects and mites 
esterification of bis-(p-chloro- 25% WP — 4.00 _ 3,200 apples, cantaloupes, lem- 
phenyl)hydroxy acetic acid 25% EC ons, oranges, pears 
with ethanol 
\ 
reaction of ethylmercapto etha- 2 Ib. /gal. EC — 13.60 — 9 systemic insecticide for 
nol with diethyl chlorothio- beans, apples, pears, wal- 
phosphonate, made from thio- nuts, strawberries, cole 
phosphoryl trichloride and crops, melons, oranges, 
ethanol potatoes 
cotton 
ornamentals 
nitration of o-sec-buty! phenol, 36% solution — — _ 40 fruits 


which is made from butylene 
and phenol 


of triethanol- 
amine salt 





“Approximate figures. 
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Leading Producers 
Product and Trademarks 


Chemical Name or Definition 











ERR Du Pont 0-ethyl 0-p-nitrophenyl benzenethio- 
“EPN-300" phosphonate 

ovex Allied Chem. 4 - chlorophenyl - 4 - chlorobenzene 
Dia. Alk. sulfonate 
Dow 
“Ovotran” 

“Sul- Stauffer p-chlorophenyl-phenyl sulfone 


phenone” **Sulphenone” 





TEPP Calspray 


“"Vapotone” 
Monsanto 
“Nifos T” 


tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
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MIT] 





Physical Properties 








light yellow crystals 
m.p. 36 C 
unstable to alkalis 









m.p. 86.5 C 
unstable to alkalis 













colorless crystals 
insol. in water 
stable to acids and 
alkalis 





colorless liquid 
boils 104-110 C at 0.8 
mm. 
hydrolizes rapidly 
sp. g. 1.1901 








IDES(II) 

































Total Acute 
Annual Sales Sales Oral 
: Principal Sales* Price* Value* Toxicity 

Manufacturing Process Formulations (1,060 tb.) ($/lb.) ($1,000) LD, mg./kg. Major End-Uses 
action of sodium 7p-nitro- 25% WP — 4.20 - 28-33 almonds, pecans, walnuts, 
enate with ethyl thiono- cottonseed 
nzenephosphonyl mono- apples, cherries, beans, 
loride, obtained from sodium beets, peaches, grapes, 
ylate and thionobenzene other fruits and vegetables 
osphonyl dichloride 

ction of p-chlorophenol 50% WP 2.22 oe 2,000 apples, peaches, pears, 
th p-chlorobenzene sulfonic plums (prunes), grapefruit, 
id lemons, oranges, tangerines 
action of chlorobenzene with 50% WP —_— 0.98 _ 1,400 apples, peaches, pears 

zene sulfonyl chloride 

ction of phosphorus oxy- 40% S 400 1.05 420 1 nonresidual insecticide for 





loride with triethyl phos- 
ate 


ftuits and vegetables 
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PROMISING. 


Leading Producers Structural 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition Formula 





“Dimite” Sher.-Wms. 1 .1-bis-(p-chlorophenyl)ethanol | lorle 
“Dimite” : \ p. 6 











“Kelthane” Rohm & Haas 1 ,1-bis-(chlorophenyl)2 , 2 , 2-trichloroethanol 
Kelthane” 
eae: 
“Mitox” Boots Pure Drug Co. p-chicrophenyl-p-chlorobenzyl sulfide s Fe ¥, ‘ p. 7 
Calspray iolul 
“Mitox"’ ah lubl 
' roor 
weesneen 
“Neotran” Dow bis-(p-chlorophenoxy) methane ere ae, lorl 
““Neotran"’ p. 6 
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MITICIDES 























Acute Oral 
: Principal Toxicity 
Physical Properties Manufacturing Process Formulations LD,,, mg./kg. Promising Uses 
lorless crystalline solid reaction of 4,4-dichlorobenzo- 25% EC control of mites on fruits and 
p. 69.5-70 C phenone with methyl magnesium ornamentals 
s0l1 ble in water bromide followed by hydrolysis 
luble in alcohols 
chlorination of ‘““Dimite"’ 25% EC 575 control of mites on ornamentals, 
295% WP nursery stock, fruit, cotton, certain 
1%D vegetables 
p. 72.5 reaction of p-chlorobenzene, for- 20% WP fruit and citrvs trees, ornamentals 
joluble in water maldehyde and p-chlorothiophe- 2 Ib. /gal. EC and nursery stock 
luble in aromatic hydro- nol 
rbons 
lorless solid reaction of chlorophenol, dichlor- 40% WP 


p. 65 C 


omethane and sodium 
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Leading}Producers 
Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition Formula 
ANTU Penick N-(1-naphthy!)-2-thiourea 
compound Monsanto sodium fluoroacetate 
1080 
coumca- “Tomorin” 3-(a-acetonyl-4-chlorobenzyl)-4-hydroxy- 
chlor coumarin 
dicumarol Abbott 3 , 3’-methylene bis-(4-hydroxycoumarin) 
Amer. Cy. 


Fallek Products 
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JICIDES (1) 















sodium monochloracetate 


Acute Oral 
‘ a ; Toxicity 
Physical Properties Manufacturing Process Principal Formulations LD... mg./kg. 
white crystals reaction of a-naphthylamine with 1-3% baits 6 
m.p. 198 C ammonium thiocyanate 20% powder - 
hygroscopic, nonvolatile solid reaction of sodium fluoride with aqueous solution containing 0.5% 1.7 


nigrosine as warning color 








insoluble in water and organic sol- 
vents 
m.p. 169-171 C 


condensation of 4-hydroxycoumarin 
with chlorobenzolacetone 





white to cream powder, slight odor 
m.p. 285-293 C 











action of sodium on methyl acetylsali- 
cylate to form 4-hydroxycoumarin, 
which is condensed with formalde- 


hyde 
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Leading Producers 
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Product and Trademarks Chemical Name or Definition Formula 
“Pival”’ B&G Co 2-pivalyl-1 , 3-indandione 
**Pival”’ 
Ringwood 
red squili Penick 
Powell 
Prentiss 
strych- N. Y. Quinine 
nine 
thallium Fairmount thallous sulfate 
sulfate Gallard-Schlesinger 
warfarin Penick 3-(1‘pheny!-2’-acetylethyl)-4-hydroxycou- 
“Dethmor" marin 
Prentiss 
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white 
m.p. § 


colorl 
tastele 


racem 
colorl 
m.p. 
odorl 














ICIDES (Hl) 


Physical Properties 


Manufacturing Process 


Principal Formulations 


Acute Oral 
Toxicity 
LD, mg. /kg. 








m.p. 108.5-110.5 C 


condensation of diethyl phthalate 
with methyl tert-butylketone 


0.5% concentrate 









decomposes above 80 C 


powdered bulbs of red squill [Urgi- 
nea (Scilla) maritima] 


standardized to 500 mg. /kg. 


300 









white crystals 
m.p. 270-280 C 


extraction from seeds of Strychnos 
spp. by benzene 


baits containing 0.5-1% sulfate salt 









colorless crystals 
tasteless 


1% bait 


25 










racemic del-forms 
colorless crystals 
m.p. 159-161 C 
odorless and tasteless 


condensation of 4-hydroxycoumarin 
with benzalacetone 
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0.5% concentrate, which is diluted 
1:19 to make bait 


160 
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THE WHOLE IN THREE 
PARTS 


Because of the breadth of the 
subject, and the author's detailed 
treatment of it, this CW pesticide 
report will be published in three 
parts, each of approximately equal 
length. 

This first installment covers 
chlorinated insecticides, phosphorus 
insecticides, miticides, inorganic in- 
secticides and rodenticides. Pesticide 
industry trends and economics are 
presented in this first section, too. 

Next week (CW, Nov. 3), the re- 
port will cover insecticides from bo- 
tanical sources, dairy and livestock 
insecticides, household insecticides, 
repellents, grain, industrial, and space 
fumigants, soil fumigants, and growth 
regulators. 

Skipping one issue, the report will 
conclude (CW, Nov. 17) with or- 
ganic and inorganic foliage fungi- 
cides, seed-treatment fungicides, 
herbicides, brush killers, soil ster- 
ilants, defoliants and desiccants. Dis- 
cussion of the important Miller Bill 
(regulating pesticide residues) comes 
in this third and final section. 

Altogether, some 180 pesticide 
products will be tabulated along with 
such key data as: leading producers, 
manufacturing processes, physical 
properties, structural formulas, and 
end uses. Wherever possible, figures 
are given on annual sales, seiling 
prices, total sales value, and acute 
oral toxicity. 

Supplementary graphs ‘and tables 
help make this work the most com- 
plete published rundown on the pesti- 
cide business undertaken to date. 


Single-copy reprints of this first installment, and each 
of the next two installments, will be available at 50¢ copy. 
Single copies of entire report—all three parts—may be 
had for $1.50. Bulk prices for orders of more than 10 copies 


are available on request. 


REPRINTS OF CW REPORTS ON THESE OTHER SUBJECTS ARE 
ALSO AVAILABLE: 


The big, new demand for colors 

Reorganizing your company for stiffer competition 
The fast-growing seaweed-colloid industry 
Chemicals in the rocket program 

Your opportunities in nuclear energy 

A proved method of planning your firm’s growth 
Plastics—where they’re heading 

How operations research can serve you 

Ways to make your staffers more creative 


Synthetic-detergent products and producers 


For rates and information contact Chemical Week, Reprint Dept. Room 2400, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. A coupon to simplify ordering may be found 
on p. 93. 
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NEED A KING-SIZE BASKETBALL? 


This one is a spherical reactor operating at 650 psi and 850°. Graver ingenuity 
and skill fabricated the carbon steel outer shell, lined it first with 6” of gunite, 
then with Type 321 stainless steel interior and fittings. For precision-built pressure 
vessels in alloys or carbon steel, call on Graver. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. Co., INC. 


EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA © NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ EDGE MOOR, DELAWARE 
PITTSBURGH @ OETROIT @ CHICAGO @ TULSA © SANDS SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA 
HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES ° FONTANA, CALIFORNIA e SAN FRANCISCO 
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The growing preference for liquid 
detergent formulations is showing up 
in the sales picture... last year 
there was a phenomenal industry- 


wide increase in these sales 


And no wonder .’. . liquid detergent 
formulations offer real economy; instant 
solubility in any water; a pleasing fragrance; 
sneeze-free washing; dishes that dry shining 


bright; no sink scum to scrub away 


Many of today’s best-selling liquid detergents 

are formulated with Atlantic ULTRAWETS. Economy 

s one reason. High performance characteristics allow 

oir To halite MolaMeiat-mme lle M Amc -1-1e(-e ME CoM ulellalceliamm slaere lela 
efficiency. Add to this saving a further one: you can buy the 
ULTRAWETS at significantly low prices in tank car or bulk lots 


Ask us for detailed information on the ULTRAWETS. Our 


Chemical Products Sales Division can supply tormulations, or help The ULTRAWETS wet, penetrate 


clean and emulsify 


you develop your own. Write, wire, phone or send the coupon today 


a . i 
Philadelphia, Providence, Charlotte, Chicago 
ATLANTIC n the West: L. H. Butcher Co 


n Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Divisios 


PETROLEUM of Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd 
CHEMICALS . In Europe: Atlantic Chemicals SAB 


Antwerp, Belgium 





THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. H-10, Chemical Products Sales 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Please send me information on the ULTRAWETS for 
liquid detergent formulations. 


Nome 


a 





Firm 


Street 
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WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT... 


¢ The big, new demand for colors? 


¢ Reorganizing your company for stiffer competition? 


¢ The fast-growing seaweed-colloid industry? 


¢ Chemicals in the rocket program? 


¢ Selling to the giant coatings market? 


* Your opportunities in nuclear energy? 


¢ A proved method of planning your firm’s growth? 


¢ Plastics—where they’re heading? 


* How operations research can serve you? 


¢ Ways to make your staffers more creative? 


¢ Synthetic-detergent products and producers? 


CW Reports have the answers—and reprints are easy to get. 


Just check the desired items on the coupon below and mail to: 


Chemical Week, Reprint Dept., Room 2400, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Dyes & Pigments—full-color reprint... . $110 
Send ———— copies 
Reorganizing Your Company ........ 50¢ O 
Send ———— copies 
Seaweed Calledile: c jsci0). Se das 35 ioe 5¢ 0 
Send ———— copies 
Galded' Mintle. 2006 Si 4, SR 60¢ O 
Send ———— copies 
Coatings: How to Sell a-$700-Million Market 5¢ O 
Send ———— copies 


Synthetic Detergents 


Enclosed is $ 


Your Future in Nuclear Energy ..... bs patea tte 50¢ 0 
Send ———— copies 
A Better Way to Plan Your Company’s Growth 50¢ [J 
Send ———— copies 
Pig nc 6 25 S. cuterhss tro eamals acne 75¢ 0 
Send ———— copies 
Operations Research ......................... 50¢ 0 
Send ———— copies 
New. Creativity Gambits 00.5250. os 50¢ O 
Send ———— copies 


75¢ O Send ——~— copies 


to cover the cost of this order. 


A special rate for bulk orders (more than 10 copies of a single report) is available on request. 


me me me ee ee ee ee ee 
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S A L E 5 AND DISTRIBUTION 


GUIDEPOSTS TO BETTER SALES TRAINING FOR THE SMALL COMPANY 








tions also rate high. 


Start with efficient selection of sales- 
men — equip yourself with the basic 
tools of good recruiting. 


Choose qualified trainers on the basis 
of knowledge of company products 
and policies, teaching ability. 


Emphasize increased sales — but re- 
Db member that improved profiis, sales- 
mens’ earnings, and customer rela- 


Train individually and in groups, 
BS but keep groups small to get active 
participation, maximum benefit. 


Utilize training aids, e.g., sales man- 
uals, portfolios, audio or visual aids 
to pep up discussions. 


associations, 


vision? 


Give follow-up training to trainees Sentra 
and senior salesmen, and stress effec- “ 


tive sales techniques. 


Offer training information to non-¢ 
selling employees: all employees can 
become good salesmen. 


Consider outside help, such as trade 
government agencies, 
professional sales societies. 


Check training results carefully—do 
objectives or techniques need re- 


As vardsticks, use sales volume, re- 
ports, talks with supervisors, chats 
with customers — and experience. 





and 


How Small Companies Can Sell Big 


Small businesses needn’t take a back 
seat to the giants when it comes to 
whipping up an effective sales force. 
That’s the clear-cut conclusion inherent 
in a National Sales Executives Educa- 
tional Project survey* recently pre- 
pared at the University of Tulsa 
(Okla.). Here are the boiled down re- 
sults. 

Perhaps the most heavily under- 
scored recommendations are those ap- 
plying to salesman selection, instruc- 
tor training and program  evalua- 
tion. Among the clearly defined 
trends: more training of senior sales- 
men; heavier emphasis on on-the-job 
coaching; more audio and visual aids; 
increased use of sales consultants; and 
greater application of batteries of tests 
in salesmen selection. The last two, 
however, are not as marked among 
the very small firms having less than 
10 salesmen. 

In all cases, the sales manager, 
president or general manager directs 
the training program. 

One of the broader trends, of 
course, is toward more efficient, scien- 
tific selection of trainees. This holds 
true for both small and large com- 
panies. A scientific approach, the sur- 
vey indicated, is the best answer to 

*About 400 firms, including several in chemical 
and allied fields, were polled; all have 50 sales- 


men or less; 256 have formal sales training 
programs. 


94 


the questions: “What sort of applicant 
do we want? Just what do we want 
him to do?” Nearly half the respond- 
ents said they make lists of desired 
salesman characteristics; fewer men- 
tioned job descriptions of duties, re- 
sponsibilities and degrees of authori- 
ty of the sales force. 

Still fewer cited help from sales 
or management consultants, and only 
one in eight studies the likes and dis- 
likes of its present sales force to 
strengthen interviews with prospective 
salesmen. 

Where To Look: Best sources or 
methods of obtaining new salesmen 
rank as follows: newspaper ads, sales- 
men of similar and competitive prod- 
ucts, selecting men in the organization, 
open interviewing (applicants call any- 
time—on their own initiative). Em- 
ployment agencies and, significantly, 
college placement services, don’t place 
high on the list, indicating that the 
smaller firms seek salesmen with some 
experience, preferably with similar 
products. 

Tools of salesman selection, in or- 
der of preference, are multiple inter- 
views, application blanks, preliminary 
interviews, telephone reference checks 
and written references. Batteries or 
series of tests are being used more and 
more often. Testing services or out- 
side experts are usually employed to 
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interpret the tests. Complete, guided 
or patterned interviews (listing ques- 
tions to ask, suggesting interpretations 
for answers) and sales demonstrations 
are among the least popular. 

How Much? Cost of sales training 
per man is hard to determine, but the 
largest number of respondents estimat- 
ed $5,000 or over, although the me- 
dian is $1,500 to $2,000. 

In spite of this, small companies 
need not spend a higher percentage of 
total sales than do larger firms. 

Asked whether they compensated 
sales trainees during the initial period, 
236 companies said yes; of these, al- 
most half pay expenses as well as 
salaries. Some pay “expenses only” 
or “commissions only.” 

Most companies claimed that the 
person in charge of the training pro- 
gram had received training other than 
experience, but few firms specified 
the exact nature of such training. 
Cited: short formal courses, manufac- 
turer or supplier training, correspond- 
ence courses. The trainer is usually 
chosen on the basis of experience, 
product knowledge, teaching ability 
and ability to work with others. 

The few firms that employ sales or 
management consultants reported 
good results. A larger number receive 
help from trade associations, Small 
Business Administration, U.S. Dept. of 





























































COMPARE THE CLARITY! 










































































OVER 40 
40 
COLOR AFTER 30 
25 WEEKS 
(PLATINUM- 20 - — 
COBALT os . ans pk me Sei ius oes oe oie af) cae — " 
SCALE) SS | | id | eee | pan | io a' i | j 
0 Vom FL 5% Fy is%Pt 25% 1] 30%] 0% F] 5% PT 15% T] 25%] | 30% 
C$ 601 CS 601 CS 601 CS 601 CS 601 (S$ 601 CS 601 CS 601 CS 601 CS 601 
3 "| 
THINNER FORMULATIONS A B Cc D E F G H ! J 
Butyl Acetate 40 35 25 15 10 oe _ _ a - 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone - - - - 40 35 25 15 10 
CS 601 - 5 15 25 30 - 5 15 25 30 
Isopropyl Alcohol 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Toluol 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 
Lactol Spirits 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
NOTE: The data above were developed by tumbling the nitrocellulose solution for a period of 25 weeks in jars containing steel balls. 





CELANESE SOLVENT 60I 


INHIBITS COLOR BUILD-UP IN NITROCELLULOSE LACQUERS 


It is normal to find discoloration in lacquer solu- 
tions after contact with steel or iron surfaces. 
But Celanese Solvent 601 can help to prevent 
this condition. Tests show that the addition of 
economical Celanese Solvent 601, in amounts 
varying from 5-15% by weight of thinner, is 
effective in reducing lacquer discoloration due 
to metal corrosion ... in many cases can elimi- 
nate the need for lined drums or tanks. 


Celanese Solvent 601 is a high quality, blended 
solvent that is offered to meet the requirements 
of both vinyl and nitrocellulose formulations. In 
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GET THE ECONOMY OF 
SPLIT SHIPMENTS 


Fill all your solvent needs with 
Celanese compartmented tank 
delivery, and enjoy the advan- 
tage of bulk prices! Available 
from terminal points in Newark, 
Chicago, Bishop, Texas. 


solvent power, evaporation rate and other prop- 
erties Celanese Solvent 601 closely resembles 
methy] ethyl ketone—although much more eco- 
nomical! Ask your Celanese representative 
about the many advantages of Celanese Solvent 
601. Write for special literature: 


Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, Dept. 852-J, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Canadian affiliate: Canadian 
Chemical Co., Limited, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. 


Celanese® 




















SALES 


Commerce or state boards of vocation- 
al education. 


How Long? Duration of the training 
programs vary from continuously or 
one to two years to one week; training 
time, in line with recommended prac- 
tice, is usually during morning work- 
ing hours. 

Types of training mentioned most 
frequently are “home office,” and “on- 
the-job,” with the latter used more 
often for senior salesmen. 

Most favored training devices, by 
far, are the general sales meeting and 
group discussions. These are especially 
useful in small companies where the 
sales manager conducts the training 
program. 

Follow-up training for new men 
and senior salesmen is growing in pop- 
ularity; here, steps in the sale are 
stressed—answering objections, clos- 
ing the sale, approach and prospecting. 

Most important aspect of the suc- 
cessful program is intelligent evalua- 
tion of the results. Although increased 
sales is the most popular and probab- 
ly the most indicative yardstick, ex- 
perts caution not to overlook reports 
and talks with supervisors, comparison 
before and after training (Is less super- 
vision necessary?) , better morale, low- 
er turnover of salesmen, and _ talks 
with customers. The poll indicates that 
small companies often miss good bets 
by not asking customers and prospects 
for suggestions. 

Analyzing termination reports is 
recommended to help in future selec- 
tion of salesmen and to reveal the 
cause of the salesmen’s failures. Most 
termination reports indicate reasons 
for leaving and what the employee 
likes or does not like about his job. 

Why do small companies go in for 
sales training? Some 45% of the re- 
spondents claim that their experience 
proves the value of training. About 
18% say schooling increases product 
knowledge of new employees. And 
another 18% hold that “salesmen are 
made, not born; they must be taught.” 
Still others contend that training is 
the quickest way to learn routine, and 
that trial-and-error methods are costly. 

Of the 256 companies with formal 
training programs, 211 plan to im- 
prove their programs next year. And 
many will utilize the NSE report as 
an important guide to setting up hard- 
er-hitting sales forces—a sure way to 
better sales and bigger profits. 





Building An Air-Filled Warehouse 


WITH three men, a blower and a 
compact package (above), ware- 
housemen can have 64,000 sq. ft. of 
additional storage space in less than 
an hour. U.S. Rubber has developed 
a lightweight, portable warehouse 
(knocked down weight, 400 Ibs.) 
that can store as much as 2 million 
Ibs. of package goods. 

The pneumatically supported build- 
ing, 80 ft. long, 40 ft. wide and 





20 ft. high, is made of paper-thin, 
vinyl-coated nylon called Fiberthin. 
Cost of the unit: about $2,000. 

Operation Blowup: The building 
is first spread out flat on the ground. 
Air from a compressor or blower is 
injected at a controlled low pressure. 
The unit is anchored to the ground 
by a tube 15 in. in diameter, which 
extends around its base and contains 
23,000 Ibs. of water. 
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Linde purchases Wiggins Gasholder 
for storage of acetylene 
between production and use cycles 


When Linde Air Products Company’s new acetylene plant in 
Montague, Michigan goes ‘‘on stream’’, a new 100,000-cubic-foot 
Wiggins Gasholder will play a vital role in the operation. Every 
cubic foot of acetylene produced will pass through the “‘stock- 
room” on its way to DuPont for use in the production of Neoprene. 
The gasholder will provide acetylene storage and will serve 
as surge capacity to enable Linde to satisfy both normal and 
emergency requirements. 

If you produce, store or use gases, investigate the advantages 
of Wiggins Gasholders. They can be built to any capacity— 
from 50-cubic-feet to a million. Call or write General American for 
complete information. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Drive for Tax Equality 


“The scarcest thing in Washington 
is guts . . . 1957 can be the year of 
decision on Capitol Hill . . . Success 
in this fight is coming sooner than you 
may think.” These were the rallying 
cries heard last week in Chicago. The 
occasion: the Conference on United 
Action for Tax Justice. 

The 254 registrants attending rep- 
resented over a half-million members 
of 60 organizations and 400 affiliated 
groups. Embracing such diverse fields 
as coal, livestock, retail druggists, 
banking, building materials and hard- 
ware, the associations underwriting the 
conferees agreed unanimously that 
they all want tax equality in place of 
“subsidized competition.” Target of 
their attack: the nation’s cooperative 
associations. 

Oddly, a card-by-card check of the 
registrations failed to show a single 
representative of any chemical in- 
dustry association. This is surprising, 
in view of the vociferous complaints 
from fertilizer and insecticide makers 
and other manufacturers over the in- 
roads co-ops are making into their 
markets (CW, April 14, p. 82). Some 
chemical companies, however, did 
send representatives. On hand were 
two from Monsanto, one from Spencer, 
three from Smith-Douglass. 

Rep. Noah M. Mason (R., Ill.) sug- 
gested to the conferees that three tax 
reforms are needed to spread taxes 
more equitably. First, put a tax ceiling 
on the rates of individual, corporate 
and estate taxes. Second, repeal every 
federal excise tax on the books (except 
on liquor and tobacco) and substitute 
a 5% tax to be levied at the source of 
manufacture. Third, achieve tax equal- 
ity for all competing businesses. 

On the last point, Mason claimed 
that it’s the freedom from the 52% 
corporation tax that enables co-ops to 
expand and buy up tax-paying busi- 
nesses. In just 10 years, he asserted, 
the co-ops have grown from a $10-bil- 
lion/year business to more than $20 
billion. Taxing them, he said, would 
bring in $1.5 billion in additional rev- 
enue and ease the load on companies 
now paying at the 52% rate. 

Congressman Cliff Davis (D., 
Tenn.) told of his plans to propose 
legislation that would hit the co-ops 
on their earnings and provide tax re- 
lief in ratio to the percentage of 


dividends payable to each farmer- 
member. This would relieve the farmer 
of a tax on dividends—which are not 
currently paid in money, but in prom- 
issory script. And it would bring $400 
million in new revenue and avoid dou- 
ble taxation on co-op earnings, Davis 
claims. Cosponsoring this new bill 
will be Rep. Albert S. Herlong (D., 
Fla.) , a member of three co-ops. Davis 
has already made some efforts to in- 
troduce legislation relative to co-ops, 
but some consider the moves as vote- 
getting gestures—little has ever come 
of any of his proposals. 

Leonard Calhoun, a Washington tax 
lawyer and general counsel for the 
public information committee of the 
cotton industries, maintained that co- 
ops have done a magnificent job of 
“flim-flam through public relations 
men, lawyers, semanticists, etc., and 
will fight hard to keep their present ad- 
vantage. But business facts can’t be 
alibied away. They’ve got to have 
earnings or they can’t exist. But these 
earnings should certainly be taxed 
as private corporations [earnings] are.” 

The conference theme, “Mobilizing 
Main Street,” sums up what most of 
the speakers advocate as necessary to 
combat co-ops, i.e., informed action 
at the grass roots. And on this point, 


Representative Mason said that the tax 
benefits that co-ops enjoy were gained 
through legislation—and could be re- 
moved by repeal of that legislation. 
But, he urged, “You’ve got to give us 
courage by selling the people back 
home on the idea so they’ll sell us. 
The scarcest thing in Washington is 
not brains or knowledge, it’s guts.” 

Some steps in this direction are al- 
ready under way: besides issuing a 
hard-hitting brochure informing con- 
stituents how to contact their repre- 
sentatives, the tax-equality advocates 
have also produced a color movie tell- 
ing their story; it will be distributed 
widely, cost-free, to civic groups. 

Too, a newly organized group, the 
Trade Association’s Group for Infor- 
mation about Taxation of Co-ops, has 
been set up to counter propaganda 
favorable to the co-ops. One of its 
aims is to “energize” member associa- 
tions into carrying the fight to con- 
gressmen. Said the chairmen of the 
group: “Don’t give lip service to an 
ideal, don’t rest on good intentions... 
elbow grease alone will mobilize Main 
Street.” 

Though chemical companies are not 
in the thick of the fight, it’s a sure bet 
that they’re right on the sidelines 
watching developments closely. If co- 
op competition in the fertilizer industry 
is any indication of what can happen, 
they can hardly afford not to. 





operation.” 





... And the Co-ops Reply 


When asked for his reaction to the meeting, Jerry Voorhies, 
former congressman from California and now executive director of 
the Cooperative League of the United States, told CW: 


“The general temper and purpose of the meeting was opposi- 
tion to. principal forms of taxation supporting our government at 
present. Speakers called for outright repeal of income tax and all 
excise taxes. And they proposed special penalty taxes against coopera- 
tives, mutual businesses, credit unions and similar business institu- 
tions; no other businesses are called upon to pay [such taxes]. No 
businesses are taxed on premiums, rebates, discounts, redemption of 
trading stamps or refunds made to customers. 

“It’s difficult to understand how tax equality would be served 
by taxing cooperatives on patronage refunds to customers as if 
these refunds were profits—which they are not. Cooperatives now 
pay all taxes that are paid by any other businesses, including income 
tax on any profit they make. It is not tax equality or tax justice 
to treat a nonprofit operation by any business as if it were a profit 
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Protect your product purity 











with 





quality-controlled 


shipping 








Now you can extend the results of 
your own exacting quality control 
measures right to your customer’s 
door, Quality controlled shipping in 
USS Steel Drums is the answer. 
HERE’S WHY: 

Both the inside and outside of every 
drum-body, head and bottom are 
completely descaled. Following this, 
all surfaces are purged with an 
alkali solution that removes every 
single trace of processing dirt and 
grease. The final step is to complete- 
ly cover all surfaces of the drum- 
body and both ends with a special 


* UN! 
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phosphate solution that provides 
long-term protection from rust. 
These careful production steps add 
up to complete protection for your 
product — when your shipping is 
done in USS Steel Drums. 


Gq Hn 


USS Steel Drums are available in 
sizes from 214 to 110 gallons... 
plain or decorated. One of our many 
sizes and shapes of fittings is sure to 
meet your specifications. 


“It’s Better to Ship in Steel” 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. 31396, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. 


Port Arthur, Texas 


Chicago, Ill. * New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. * Camden, N. J. 


STEEL DRUMs (&® 
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Allowance Moves Up 
of versatility of EMPOL® 1022 Polymerized Fatty Acid Chemical shippers will get higher 


tank-car mileage allowances from rail- 
’ roads, beginning Nov. 1. Allowances 
























































No. 2,460,733 will increase from the present 3¢/mile, 
US. Patent > SOUNDS to 4¢. Dollar-wise, the hike will return 
1AMINO coMP U.S. Patent No 2 ; aie ? 
Dee ASPHALT COMPO; ei2 an estimated additional $4 million/ 
aie year to the chemical industry for the 
U.S. Patent No. 2,630,441 more than 20,000 tank cars it uses 
ADDITION PRODUCTS INR Patent No. 2,624,708 annually. Mileage on the cars runs 
se SLY CCL. OXTALKYLENE close to 500 million miles a year. 

+ No. 2,606,199 Purpose of the allowance is to yield 
nogonte SURFACE ACTIVE uv a 6% profit over the cost of owning 
AGENT ae Fatent No. 2,435,619 and operating the car. It is given by 
sol COMPOSITIONS railroads to shippers that use their own 
U.S. Patent No. 2,469,108 or leased cars rather than railroad- 
WAX-POLYAMIDE-PINENE owned tank cars, and is paid on both 

RESIN COATING COMPOSITION U.S. Patent No. 2,653,948 eciiat paul aientw esilenms 

VINYL CHLORIDE POLYMERS ply ge. 
PLASTICIZED WITH ADDTTION Frank G. Moore, general traffic 
me h pee No. 2,347,562 PRODUCTS OF ESTER manager of Columbia-Southern Chem- 
POLYHYDRIC sropneet ical Corp. (Pittsburgh), headed a sub- 
fe U.S. Patent No. 2,435,478 committee of the Manufacturing 

LYAMIDES FROM POLYOCTADECA- ists’ 
2,536,568 POLYENYLAMINE Chemists’ Assn. that plugged for the 
U.S. Patent ee ATTY ACIDS increase in allowances. Need for the 
ALLYL ESTERS 0 a higher rate, they told the railroads, 
U.S. Patent No. 2 stemmed from higher costs of owning 
ALUMINUM 0. 2,555,104 and operating cars. The last increase 
U.S. P SOAP COM eg ; 
cee res AND GREASES CONTAINING Tavs in mileage allowances came in 1952 
—t when it rose from 2.2¢ to 3¢ a mile. 
U.S. Patent No. 2,643,260 


WINTERIZED VEGETABLE OIL 


Salk Price Probe 
Salk vaccine makers are still un- 


= 2.8 certain how they came out of last 
More than 80 Use-Patents Already Issued to U.S. Companies! | ("' cidicaliy ‘ligt Seattnas by 


More and more companies are finding that Empol 1022 offers a House Government Operations sub- 
wide possibilities for exploitation in new products...exclusive committee. 

products. More than 80 use-patents held by these companies Probing the prices producers are 
are dramatic proof of the versatility and new-product potential charging the federal government, the 
of this unique raw-material. subcommittee heard testimony by 
This liquid, high molecular weight (Css), dibasic acid still offers ene. semncntinn 100 Watery Dat 





unlimited opportunities for the development of new, exciting officials m: identical bids by the vapasigi 
end-products. Its dibasic structure, high molecular weight Eactpnors. HEW hes Lena paying. AC 
(Ces), excellent heat-stability, and high viscosity make it ideal cine vader a $53-million program to 
for polyesters, esters, polyamides, soaps and other derivatives supply it free to needy children, But, 
in such applications as adhesives, coatings, petroleum prod- wetienony Sinn spowed 2 seedy atop 


nnhe. cuntenbeetii caihies anil wihienids in prices from $7.13 for a 9-cc. unit 
4 . . last year to $5.70 today. 


Democrats seized on the identical 
bidding practice and testimony that 


Why not investigate Empol 1022 and see how it can lead to 
profit-making end-products for you? Mail coupon below for 








literature or write for evaluation samples. HEW failed to seek a quantity dis- 

count as evidence of possible price 

-—-— collusion and overcharges by manu- 

Emery tndwetries, Inc. Dept. 110-A facturers. It will be at least next Jan- 

Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio uary, however, before the full House 

send o- committee meets to act on demands of 

Patel, Peete nves | 1022 Polymerized Fatty Acid. oi Representatives Lawrence Fountain 

Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers | Nome.............. ao (D., N.C.) and Chet Holifield (D., 

bie Calif.) for a price conspiracy probe 

wan rye nh der hemo Pains chceet ick seco ap oe Fustice Dept. and/or. Federal 
Warehouse Pre deveyny | tose "buftelo Baltimore and Los Angeles City. State Trade Commission. 

Werehowse stocks avo in Si. Lose, Buffalo, Beltimore and Los Angeles [EBVianssysesssussnne saan e anaes . Holifield wants FTC to look into 
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‘boekk to the high reflectance of TITANOX 
titanium dioxide, white asphalt shingles help keep 
your house cooler in the summer. In the roofing 
granule coating, TITANOX not only helps reduce 
room temperatures, but provides modern good 
looks, not only in whites, but in pastels, as well. 


The No. 1 white pigment for whitening, 
brightening and opacifying ceramics, paints, paper, 
rubber and plastics, TITANOX is a product of 
Titanium Pigment Corporation (subsidiary of 
National Lead Company), 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 5; Boston 6; 
Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Houston 2; 

Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; 
Portland 14, Ore.; San Francisco 7. 

In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments 
Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1; Vancouver 2. 


4201 


*TITANOX is a registered trademark for the full line of 
titanium pigments sold by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 
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From here SALES 


price, distribution and market control 
practices in the entire drug industry 
—on the basis of statements that HEW 
and other government agencies “oc- 
casionally” get identical bids for other 
drugs, as well. And, he wants the 
Justice Dept. to seek evidence of anti- 
trust law violations in the polio vac- 
cine bidding and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to determine possible grounds for 
recovery suits to recoup any over- 
charges. 

The subcommittee’s sole Republican 
member, Rep. J. Carroll Reece (Tenn.), 
termed the hearings wholly political— 
was noisily shouted down when he 
suggested that manufacturers be asked 
to testify, and that hearings costs be 
paid by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

One likely result: HEW purchasing 
eee to here officers may press for a better price 
break in future purchases on the basis 
of their $750,000/week polio vaccine 
purchase volume. Their testimony in- 
dicated that HEW has been paying 
the same price that’s charged on far 
smaller lots to local government units 
—more than was paid by the Illinois 
state government to a large wholesale | 
distributor. HEW has about $20 mil- 
lion yet to spend of the $53 million 
allocated to the program. 

































COMPETITION 

e Aceto Chemical Co. (Flushing, 
N.Y.) has been named U.S. repre- 
sentative for the zinc oxide, zinc dust 
and Blanc fixe of Imperial Smelting 
and Refining Corp. (England). 

f e Republic Steel Corp. will build 
it’s Shea all the wa é a new plant at Charleston, W. Va., for 
ys steel barrel production. 

e United States Ceramic Tile Co. 
(Canton, O.) has named the O. Ham- 
Shea phosphates BEGIN in Shea’s own phosphate mel Co. distributor of Diamonite, a 
mines in mineral-rich Tennessee. high-purity aluminum oxide bonded 
by nonmetallic vitreous substance. 

e Monsanto has formed separate 





They END in your production line. 


All of the operations in between are Shea- sales sections for agricultural and inor- 
Sodium Tripolyphosphat ie : - : selss ’ 
= Ping eer emm td te controlled — your assurance of undeviating quality ganic chemicals within the firm’s 
Disodium fowphate ... uninterrupted supply. inorganic chemicals division. 
Sodium Hexametaphosphate Se’s this al-ch 1 th @ Columbian Carbon International 
osphoric Aci e os . 
Dieaicien Phenphate e-way control that assures you of de Mexico, S. A., has been set up as 


Pi ate ted Solution getting what you want, when you want it. a wholly owned subsidiary of Colum- 
bian Carbon Co. (New York). 

e Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
Co. will build a 22,000-sq.-ft. ware- 
house at Little Rock, Ark. About 18,- 
000 sq. ft. will be allotted to packaged 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION materials, 4,000 to liquid chemicals. 
Jeffersonville, indiana @ New York 16, New York Repackaging facilities are also con- 
templated. 
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NEW PAINT LATEX 


DYLEX K-3 


fortified for improved pigment binding 


——— 











... improved freeze-thaw stability! 


NEW DYLEX K-34 PAINT LATEX is a styrene-butadiene latex fortified 





i i 
with an additional ingredient added during polymerization. The : = : : ' 
result is a superior latex of extremely fine particle size. : = a : : : 

Fortified DyLEx K-34 has better pigment binding strength than ‘ re ; 
conventional styrene-butadiene latices. That means better freeze- ; 25 7 § 
thaw stability, stronger adhesion to a variety of surfaces, improved : <3 ae 
stain removal, and excellent scrub resistance. Storage stability and . $5 : & . 
color development also have been improved in DyLEx K-34. uy = $ 3 : oe 

DyLex K-34 Paint Latex has good mechanical stability. Paints of S S = 3 : ‘ 
high solids content can be formulated with it easily by conventional Z E S é : :2 
methods, on existing equipment. It can be combined with present _ 8 3 = Z <— 
styrene-butadiene latices, long oil alkyds, and proteinaceous or te Fe 2 3 A S : : 
cellulosic water-soluble resins if desired. ry sas 2 dee 78 

ee ad Se : 8 

THOROUGHLY TESTED eee See. 3 4 

THIS NEW DYLEX K-34 Paint Latex has been tested and approved in E 3 s . 2 z . 
a variety of paint formulations. : rs 3 hoe ieee: . 

You can use its advantages. Send the coupon for more complete i aE 3 § 5 8 - ¢ + > ' 
technical information, and a sample for testing in your paint. ; =0f£ 080 2 &€ ¢ Gy 

*Koppers Trademark S pnccneessneuseuneesawescoeas 





cota KOPPERS | 
4 CHEMICALS 


Sales Offices: PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA + HOUSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO In Canada; Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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You don’t need experience 
or equipment when custom fillers load 
your aerosol product 


Here’s more good news—you don’t 
have to invest in expensive equip- 
ment to get into the aerosol market. 
There are a number of experienced 
fillers located throughout the coun- 
try who have the know-how and nec- 
essary specialized equipment to do 
the manufacturing job for you. 
These custom fillers can help you 
in many ways including product eval- 


104 


uation, formulation, testing, con- 
tainer selection and labeling, filling, 
packing and shipping. 

If your product can be brushed, 
poured or sprayed, it may lend itself 
to aerosol packaging. Why not find 
out more about this sure way to im- 
prove your product’s appeal—and 
sales? Mail the coupon—we’ll send 
you complete information. 
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“Aerosols pack shinee #f profit in a small area,” reports a 
Maryland supermarket manager. Retailers and marketers 
everywhere are profiting from the sales trend to aerosols. 
Aerosol packaging could multiply profits for you. 


WITH AEROSO 


5 
saad apescea she , 
EPS ARACESES ") 
—— 





“I buy aerosols because | like them,” says Illinois hardware- 
store customer. High consumer satisfaction assures accept- 
ance of each new aerosol. To add new sales success to your 
product, try aerosol packaging. 


PACKAGING 





Over 50°7, of users purchase two or more aerosol hair- 
spray unitsa year-That’s the figure revealed by Du Pont’s 
recent consumer market survey. Steady repeat business 
like this, plus the growing popularity of aerosols for al- 
most every product type, offers convincing evidence of 
the profit potential in aerosol packaging. You can profit, 
too, from the consumer appeal of aerosols by packaging 
your product in an aerosol dispenser. 


Here’s how Du Pont can help add the 
sales-sparking aerosol idea to your product 


One of the surest ways to succeed with an aerosol is to 
callin Du Pont to help you get started. Since the original 
aerosol insecticide was developed, Du Pont has worked 
closely with marketers and loaders to help produce top- 
quality products. Annual Du Pont market surveys spot- 
light trends in consumer opinions to help marketers and 


SAFE PROPELLENTS 


* Freon’’ is Du Pont’s registered trademark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon propellents 


Profit.” 


O Please send me your booklet on aerosol packaging, “‘Package for 


O Please send me market-research data on aerosols. 
oO I want to learn how I can get technical assistance on aerosols. 


distributors. This accumulated experience of laboratory 
experts and marketing specialists is on tap to help you 
get started in aerosols. 

In assisting you with your aerosol-formulation prob- 
lems, Du Pont can help you select the best “‘Freon’’* 
propellent for your product. “Freon” propellents are 
ideal for aerosols, because they are safe—nonflammable, 
nonexplosive, virtually nontoxic. ‘‘Freon’’ propellents 
are pure— Du Pont’s 25 years’ experience manufacturing 
‘Freon’? compounds is your assurance of unsurpassed 
purity and quality. 

Find out more about aerosol packaging and what 
Du Pont can do to help increase consumer acceptance 
of your product. For more information or technical as- 
sistance, mail the coupon or write to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘‘Kinetic’”? Chemicals Division, 
2420-13 Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


| | E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


“Kinetic” Chemicals Division 
Room 2420-13 Nemours Building 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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REG..U.5. PAT. OFF Address 

| Things for Better Living... through Chemistry City State : 
‘ 1610 
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Heat-jacketed gasifier feeds 
UF, to fuel processing plant. 


Rigid control of hydrolysis 
safeguards product quality. 


‘ 


i 


O00 


PPRODUCTION 


A-Fuel Goes Commercial 


If participation by private industry 
is any indication, nuclear fuel process- 
ing appears to have made the grade as 
a commercially attractive operation. 
Two privately financed plants* are 
already fabricating various types of 
fuel elements; seven other companies 
are currently bidding for the chance 
to get into the picture with a 5,000- 
tons/year feed-materials plant (CW, 
Oct. 13, p. 22). And this week, Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works (St. Louis, 
Mo.) is starting full-scale production 
of uranium oxide fuel in a $750,000 
plant near Hematite, Mo. 

Mallinckrodt has been producing 
small batch lots of enriched uranium 
dioxide since Sept. 17, is now starting 
up a second production line designed 
to turn out large quantities of material 
of low U-235 enrichment. Products are 
supplied in two grades—ceramic-type 
for use in pellet-form fuel elements, 
sintered material for matrix or ceramet 
fuel elements. Both grades are sold 
as brown powder or crystals for fabri- 
cation into fuel elements by the user. 

The plant at Hematite is geared to 
produce uranium dioxide in any de- 
gree of enrichment—from the normal 
(0.7% U-235) level found in natural 
uranium ores to the fully enriched 
weapons-grade material. In addition 


*Babecock & Wilcox put the first privately 
owned fuel fabrication plant in operation at 
Lynchburg, Va., on May 17; Metals & Controls 
Corp. started full-scale production of basic nu- 
clear fuel elements and fuel-element components 
on Sept. 1, at Attleboro, Mass. 


Electric furnace decomposes diuranate to black oxide (U,0;). 


the plant is equipped to manufacture 
uranium trioxide and, says Mallinck- 
rodt, “virtually any other uranium 
compound required.” 

The company hasn’t disclosed details 
of its production capacity except to 
say that it ranges from pounds per day 
of 90%-enriched material to hun- 
dreds of pounds per day of low- 
enriched (1-3% U-235) product. 
Mallinckrodt sells UO, of normal 
enrichment for $40/lIb. in samples lots 
(to 50 Ibs.), but has not revealed its 
pricing of other grades and quantities 
of products. 

Initial supplies of UO, have been 
going to General Electric for use in a 
prototype generator now under con- 
struction near San Francisco, and 
to Aero Jet Nucleonics. Part of Mal- 
linckrodt’s expanded output is ear- 
marked for use in prototype work in 
connection with Commonwealth Edi- 
son’s proposed $45-million nuclear 
power plant near Chicago. 

Though the Atomic Energy Con 
mission will continue to manufacture 
nuclear fuel and fissionable material 
for military applications, it’s more 
than willing to let private companies 
take over the routine production of 
fuel for commercial power plants. 
And, as the only supplier of raw 
material for atomic fuels, the com- 
mission will be able to maintain close 
control over enriched commercial 
products. 

Mallinckrodt’s uranium processing 
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“Hot set” adhesives made with Methocel (left) remain on the surface to be honded—without Methocel (right) the hot adhesive penetrates the board. 


HEAT GEL with ME THOCEL 


KEEPS ADHESIVES IN PLACE 


Superior synthetic gum gels when heated to keep 
adhesives from penetrating laminate materials 


Methocel® (Dow methylcellulose) puts nature in reverse by gelling 
in heat, remaining viscous in cold. Even the temperature at which it 
gels may be determined by the viscosity type used—there are nine 
rom which to choose. 


The value of this unique Methocel characteristic in adhesives is 
obvious. Leather pasting formulations, “hot set” phenol-formaldehyde 
glues or any other adhesive used during hot pressing conditions need 
and use Methocel to advantage. 


Even cold-setting glues use Methocel for dependable viscosity control. 
Colorless, odorless, inert and remarkably stable solutions of this gum 
are also widely used as a stabilizer, thickener, suspending agent, 
binder and film former. 


For a free sample and assistance on your specific problem, write to 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Dept. ME 828A-3 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 












This hypothetical heat lamp set-up demonstrates what 
can happen to your glue line when heat is applied. 


DOW 
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Master panel regulates hydrogen 
reduction of U;O; to UO, fuel. 









experience dates back to 1942. it i. 
currently operating a $6.5-million 
AEC facility in St. Louis, next year 
will take on a new $34-million AEC 
plant at Weldon Spring, Mo. 

“Unique Adaptation”: The produc- 
tion process used at Hematite was de- 
veloped in a pilot plant established 
last January at the company’s main 
St. Louis plant. Pilot production was 
controlled to simulate processing of 
enriched materials, but only raw ma- 
terial of normal U-235 content was 
processed during development work. 

G. W. Tompkin, youthful produc- 
tion manager of Mallinckrodt’s special 
metals division, describes the process 
as “a unique adaptation of classical 
principles of chemistry and physics.” 
The technique is not patterned after 
any established AEC process, has not 
previously been employed in its pres- 
ent form. The firm is investigating 
the patentability of some phases of 
the operation, but has not yet made 
specific patent applications. 

The three-step process begins with 
the hydrolysis of uranium hexafluoride 
to yield ammonium diuranate. In the 
first step, UF, purchased from AEC’s 
gaseous diffusion plant at Oak Ridge 
is transferred from shipping cylinders 
to a steel tank in which it is hydro- 
lyzed with water and ammonia. Con- 
trol is critical, says Tompkin, because 
the “ghost” of the crystal structure 
formed at this stage persists to the end 


of the process and is reflected in the 
final crystals of UO,. 

The ammonium diuranate is filtered 
and transferred to pans for drying in 
small electric furnaces. Dried salt is 
then thermally decomposed to black 
oxide (U,O,) by heating in an elec- 
tric furnace to a temperature above 
600 C. Final conversion into the di- 
oxide is accomplished by the reduction 
of U,O, with hydrogen in a second 
muffle furnace at above 600 C. 

One supplemental step is required 
for modifying UO, that is to be used 
in matrix fuel elements: a_high- 
temperature sintering operation in 
which small crystals are compressed 
and heated to 1700 C to form relative- 
ly large, hard crystals. This is done 
in an electric resistance furnace under 
an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

Finished products of both the 
ceramic and the sintered crystals are 
milled, ground and sieved to customers’ 
specifications before shipping. Parti- 
cles size of the products ranges from 
5 to 100 microns. 

Final fabrication of UO, fuel ele- 
ments by Mallinckrodt’s customers is 
accomplished by two general methods: 
ceramic-grade material is compressed 
into pellets, which are encased in a 
metal jacket; sintered UO. is usually 
mixed with a material such as pow- 
dered stainless stee! (about 70% metal 
to 30% UO,), pressed into a form 
and heated to 1600 C to produce com- 


Finished product is sized to 
order in dust-tight “dry box.” 

















Catalyst “Know-How” 


What makes one catalyst superior to another? 
Often it is the unseen ingredient, “know-how”. 
Davison’s long experience in successful catalyst 
production gives you this all-important element. 

Davison, the first commercial producer of 
synthetic petroleum cracking catalysts, operates 
a modern plant for the sole purpose of producing 
specialty catalysts to aid industrial chemical pro- 
gress. These catalysts can be custom made to 
your specifications. We guard your “know-how” 
as carefully as we do our own. They are made in 
many forms including granular, pelleted, pow- 
dered, spherical, extruded and include many 
supports and active agents. 


Put Davison’s “know-how” to work on your 
problem. No matter what your catalyst require- 
ments are, it will pay you to discuss them with 
the Davison Field Service Engineer. A free 
booklet on Davison dependable catalysts is 
available on request. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 


Amy 
Baltimore 3, Maryland ‘es 


Sales Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Fag, Page A i; ae, Ohio; 
Houston, Texas; New sain, Sapeehaiieten, Triple 
Producers of : Catalysts, om omer 
Superphosphates, jock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides. 
Sole Producers of payeo® Granulated Fertilizer. 
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PRODUCTION 


LITHIUM METAL AND ALLOYS pact slugs. The slugs are then rolled 
LITHIUM HYDRIDE into plate and clad with heat-resistant 
LITHIUM HYDROXIDE stainless steel. 


LITHIUM CARBONATE Safety and Control: Mallinckrodt’s 


LITHIUM CHLORIDE—BRINE—ete. choice of processes was dictated main- 
ly by considerations of operating 
safety and ease of product quality 
control. An alternate route—involving 
the classical preparation of uranium 

00D oxides from uranyl nitrate—was con- 
M AYW sidered. But the ammonium diuranate 


method won out because it provides 
operating economy and a superior 
product, and because it eliminates the 
chance of a critical accident in the 
handling of highly enriched U-235. 
Pioneers in Lithium The toughest part of the job, says 
since 1901 Tompkin, was the development of the 
rigid controls over hydrolysis condi- 
tions that determine the final shape 
and size of the UO, crystals. Much 
of the highly specialized processing 
MAYWOOD CHEMICAL WORKS equipment had to be tailor-made to 
MAYWOOD, NEW JERSEY fit the company’s exacting production 
ESTABLISHED 1895 Peperements. 

The need for safety meant a heavy 
reliance on techniques developed to 
handle radioactive material. Through- 
out the process, for instance, opera- 
tions are conducted within enclosed 
heods, furnaces and “dry boxes.” The 


latter, used for all dusty operations 
(principally the milling and sizing of 
UO, products), are maintained at 


slightly reduced pressure so that any 


leakage will be into, rather than out 
CHLOROFORM | is: 

The possibility of cross-contamina- 
tion has been eliminated by dividing 
USP an d TECH NICAL the processing area into bays, each of 
which is restricted to the manufacture 
e Sole selling agent for basic producers of material of a specific degree of 
enrichment. 

Exhaust air from the dry boxes is 
independent of the plant ventilating 
system, is thoroughly filtered before 
being discharged to the atmosphere. 
Waste process water is treated to re- 
move objectionable chemicals prior 
to dumping into a neighboring stream. 

Important First Step: Mallinckrodt 
views its nuclear fuel production as 
an aid to both AEC, which is relieved 
of part of the burden of supplying 


commercial fuels, and private reactor 

MCKESSON & ROBBINS builders, who can now obtain fuel 
materials on a commercial basis. 

But most important, says the com- 

CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT pany, the privately financed produc- 

Nationwide distributors of heavy and fine chemicals tion of fuel at the Hematite plant is 


Atlanta + Boston + Buffalo + Burlington + Cedar Rapids * Chicago + Cleveland + Dallas an impo rtant first step in the country’s 
Davenport * Decatur + Des Moines + Detroit * Houston + Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Mobile drive to make commercial nuclear 
New York » Omaha « Peoria + Philadelphia « Phoenix + Pittsburgh * Quincy « St. Louis ‘ * 

St. Paul + San Antonio + San Diego + Sioux City * Wichita power an economic reality. 














e Tank cars, car loads, truck loads and drums 
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News about 


B.EGoodrich Chemical.- materials 
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select “fuilor-made” GEON S SOLUTION RESINS 


vor now have a choice of four 
Geon polyvinyl resins specifically 
designed for resin solution applica- 
tion—to provide thin, economical 
coatings on wood, glass, metal, 
masonry, paper, and other materials. 
ADVANTAGES 

@ Geon solution resin coatings with- 
stand the effects of most acids and 
alkalis, salt water, corrosive atmos- 
pheres. 

@ Thecoatingsare odorless, tasteless, 
non- a eceain and constitute a good 
vapor barrier. 

@ Application is very simple and 
economical—the solutions adhere 
tightly to surfaces when sprayed, 


dipped, brushed, or roll-coated. 
“TAILOR-MADE” RESINS 

A choice of four Geon resin materials 
permits matching your re as argc oa 
in terms of function, desired film prop- 
erties, and cost. For example: 

Geon 222—completely soluble in low- 
cost solvents such as toluene. 

Geon 427— general purpose non- 
reactive resin. 

Geon 421—forms tough films with 
superior low-temperature properties. 
Geon 400 x 110—excellent adhesive 
properties. 

GET THE FACTS 

A new booklet “Geon Solution 


ada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Resins” contains complete technical 
data and application information. For 
your free copy write Dept. §.13, 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
3135 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In Can- 





B.F. Goodrich Chemical Sissi 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


B.EGood rich: ceon potyviny materials + HYCAR American rubber and latex + GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers + HARMON colors 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


‘BEACON 


Chemical Industries, Inc. 


35 RICHDALE AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS 














BLACK MAGIC 


without 
trickery or deception 


ADSORBIT 


activated charcoal 
for 
catalysis 
separation 
purification 
air recovery 
concentration 
solvent recovery 


SEND FOR information. 
Describe your interest, 
let us submit samples 
for your evaluation. 





BARNEBEY-CHENEY 


Columbus 19, Ohio — St. Johns, Quebec 
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Unscrambling Piping Posers 


Unless you happen to be a com- 
puter programmer or a student of ad- 
vanced mathematics, chances are that 
the “6x6” Flexibility Matrix Method 
would mean little to you. But to Blaw- 
Knox Co.’s power piping division— 
and, ultimately, to users of high-pres- 
sure process piping—this mysteriously 
titled technique is a new key to the 
solution of many pipeline puzzles. 

What it amounts to is a new method 
of coding piping data for calculation 
by digital computers, 

Unlike their human counterparts, 
which possess the faculty of reason, 
electronic brains cannot always adapt 
to the classical approaches convention- 
ally used for manual computation of 
engineering problems. And, though the 
results are worth the effort, tailoring 
mathematical problems to the com- 
puter’s unique abilities is not an easy 
task. 

In the case of piping computations, 
B-K engineers working with Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., took 18 months to 
arrive at the optimum programming 
method. Their reward: piping design 
data that previously required a month 
or more for manual computation can 
be run off in one hour at an accuracy 
of six significant figures. Added ad- 
vantages of the system: the machine 
detects and corrects inconsistencies in 
input data; changing a single piping 
component requires additional calcula- 
tion for the altered member only. Pre- 


PIPING DESIGNERS can sit back while computer is .. . 


viously, such a change called for a 
recalculation of the entire system. 

Such speed and accuracy of piping 
calculations will ultimately mean tre- 
mendous saving in pipeline costs, says 
Blaw-Knox. Engineering computation 
costs will be reduced, and so will in- 
direct costs attributable to the over-all 
time required to design and install 
high-pressure piping systems. 

s 

Pipeline Simulator: Digital compu- 
ters have also been put to work on 
the problem of scheduling pipeline 
shipments of liquids via interstate 
piping networks. At the recent com- 
puter applications symposium spon- 
sored by Armour Research Founda- 
tion in Chicago, Great Lakes Pipeline 
Co. (Kansas City, Mo.) described its 
use of a digital computer to simulate 
the operation of a pipeline network 
consisting of 15 storage terminals, 52 
line segments running from northeast- 
ern Oklahoma through Kansas City to 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Grand 
Forks, N.D. Consecutive shipments of 
several products through the same line 
complicates network scheduling. 

Though analog devices are generally 
better suited to continuous processes 
such as pipeline pumping, Great Lakes 
chose the digital system for its in- 
hzrently greater accuracy. The com- 
pany expects the computer will be 
ready to generate advance shipping 
schedules within two months. 
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“the answer...” | 
at Hercules Powder Company 


HERCULES, CALIFORNIA 










may be 






the one you've 
been looking for! 


DURCO type F vaives 


For handling fuming red nitric acid, Durco 
Type F Valves have proved to be THE 
answer for Hercules. 



























On the manifold pictured above, there 
are nineteen Durco Type F Valves. These 
Durimet 20 valves have been in service more 
than three years . . . that is trouble-free 
service for more than three years. The pump 
is a D3RD Durcopump. 


Hercules Powder Company is a leading 
producer of acids, anhydrous ammonia, 
and other ammonia products, cellulose prod- 
ucts, resins, terpene chemicals, resin and 
rosin derivatives, chlorinated products, 
industrial explosives, and many other 
materials. Since first using this type valve 
in their Hercules, California plant early in 
1952, this Hercules plant has placed more 
than thirty repeat orders, in varying 
quantities, for Durco Type F Valves. 


There are thousands of Durco Type F 
Valves in hundreds of applications, and we 
do not know of a single dissatisfied user. 


Maybe we can solve a tough problem for 
you. 





















Branch Offices: Atlanta ¢ Baltimore ¢ Boston ¢ Buffalo « Chicago * Cleveland . Detroit 
e Houston ¢ Knoxville * Los Angeles ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


E 
ron = THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., Dayton, Ohio 
TAD T , ’ 


ALLOYS & EQUIPMENT 





PRODUCTION 


@ Du Pont will use two-step oxidation, checked out at Sabine River, 
in new Belle, W. Va., installation. 


Combination of air and nitric acid oxidations is key to higher adipic 
acid yields from cyclohexane. 


Here's how improvements may up product quality, cut nitric acid 


consumption. 


Process Parlay for Adipic 


Just like heads, two chemical proc- 
esses are sometimes better than one. 
Latest case in point: Du Pont’s new 
adipic acid facilities at Belle, W. Va., 
scheduled for completion in mid-1957. 

Two processes—air oxidation and 
nitric acid oxidation—either of which 
could be used singly, will be com- 
bined to produce nylon-grade adipic 
acid from cyclohexane. The result is 
a process that combines many of the 
advantages of the two, increases yields 
to boost plant capacity an estimated 
75% over that of the straight air oxi- 
dation used at Belle for the past 18 
years. 

This process, of course, is only one 
approach to adipic production. Allied’s 
National Aniline Division starts with 
the hydrogenation of phenol to cyclo- 
hexanol (with some cyclohexanone 
probably showing up, too). The inter- 
mediate is then oxidized with nitric 
acid. And though phenol is an expen- 
sive starting material, Allied uses the 
route for a dual purpose, splits the 
stream after the hydrogenation step 
for processing to either adipic acid 
(used in nylon 66) or to caprolactam 
(used in nylon 6). 

Monsanto, the other large producer 
of adipic, is chary about discussing its 
process, but chances are it’s using an 
oxidation of cyclohexane that involves 
nitric acid. 

Other Routes: Two routes to adipic 
acid via cyclic tetrahydrofuran have 
also been investigated. One starts with 
furfural derived from pentosan wastes 
such as corn cobs, oat hulls or straw, 
but is not in general use. However, 
furfural is competitive with adipic acid 
as the starting material for hexa- 
methylene diamine—the other major 
ingredient (with adipic acid) of nylon 
66. 
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The other tetrahydrofuran route, 
researched by Reppe in Germany dur- 
ing World War II, uses acetylene as a 
starting material. Cost probably rules 
out this process along with another 
Reppe route through propargyl al- 
cohol, 1,6-hexadiynediol and 1,6-hex- 
anediol. 

Another cyclohexane process starts 
with the hydrogenation of aniline (de- 
rived from nitrobenzene). It’s been 
patented by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., but the added cost of 
going by this route probably rules it 
out of commercial competition with 
the more direct processes. 

Shakedown: Until a few years ago, 
Du Pont was the only major adipic 
acid producer—neither Monsanto nor 
Allied entered the field until after 
1950. As a first process, Du Pont’s 
air oxidation was a likely choice be- 
cause it offered the fewest technological 
problems. Although nitric acid proc- 
esses generally cost less to install and 
give higher yields most of them yield 
poor-quality products which require 
extensive refining. Too, there are prob- 
lems of nitric acid recovery and proc- 
ess temperature control. 

But the air oxidation process has 
some drawbacks, too. For example, 
when cyclohexane is oxidized with air 
—first to cyclohexanol, then to cyclo- 
hexanone—it’s difficult to get pure 
cyclohexanone except by exhaustive 
fractionation under carefully controlled 
conditions. However, the problematic 
mixture of cyclohexanol and cyclo- 
hexanone can be readily oxidized with 
nitric acid. The obvious compatibility 
of the two methods sparked the de- 
velopment of Du Pont’s combined air- 
nitric process. 

The process won its spurs at Sabine 
River, Tex., where a two-year-old air 


oxidation plant was converted in 1949. 
And though Du Pont won’t talk about 
its operations, patent literature indi- 
cates how the process works, includes 
suggested improvements. The Belle 
installation will more than likely take 
full advantage of these improvements, 
follow the process outlined in detail in 
U.S. patent 2,703,331. 

Air Oxidation: In the first step, 
cyclohexane is subjected to continuous 
liquid-phase air oxidation followed by 
separation of the unreacted cyclohex- 
ane. The reaction is carried out in a 
series of three autoclaves operating 
between 50 and 250 psi., 50-175 C. 
Air feed rate is 11 volumes per unit 
volume of reactor space per hour; 
catalyst is a cobalt salt such as cobalt 
naphthenate (1 ppm. cobalt). Percen- 
tage conversion of cyclohexane runs 
between 5-30% (generally about 
11%). 

In earlier methods (U.S. patents 
2,439,513 and 2,557,282), the un- 
reacted cyclohexane was stripped out 
and the product sent directly to the 
nitric acid oxidizers. But with addi- 
tional refining to remove organic mat- 
ter, the nitric acid plant productivity 
can be increased, nitric acid con- 
sumption reduced. Too, product qual- 
ity is improved, succinic and glutaric 
acids are removed without an extra 
step in the adipic acid recrystallizer. 

Refining: After the product is dis- 
charged from the autoclaves, a con-. 
trolled amount of water is added and 
an oil-water separation made. The 
steam-volatile oil (cyclohexanol, cyclo- 
hexanone, etc.) remaining in the water 
phase is stripped out, added to the oil 
previously separated. The oil is 
stripped, removing cyclohexane which 
is returned to the autoclaves, then 
steam distilled, decanted to remove 
remaining water and topped to take 
out last traces of cyclohexane. 

The refined product is oxidized with 
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Anaconda specifies Enjay Butyl rubber 


TO DEFY OZONE IN HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLES... 


for more current per circuit...more power per Gol:ar 


Anaconda specifies Enjay Butyl] insulation for high-voltage cables be- 
cause this rubber has incredible resistance to ozone. Surpassing the in- 
dustry’s standard three-hour specification test, Enjay Butyl insulation 
used by Anaconda showed no injury after 72 hours of ozone concentration 
tests—24 times longer than specification requirements. Other rubbers 
would deteriorate and crack in a fraction of this time. 

With the help of Enjay Butyl, millions of feet of Anaconda’s cable 
now in use deliver more current per circuit, more power per dollar. 

Perhaps your product, too, can be improved with versatile Enjay 
Butyl. It comes in non-staining grades for white and light-colored parts, 
offers excellent electrical properties, low price and immediate availability. 8 ul T Y L 
For full information, contact the Enjay Company. Completé laboratory 
facilities and technical assistance are at your service. 


Enjay Buty! is the super-durable rubber 
Pioneer in Petrochemicals with outstanding resistance to aging « 
abrasion « tear « chipping « cracking « 

ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ozone and corona « chemicals «+ gases 
Other offices: Akron « Boston « Chicago + Los Angeles «+ Tulsa : * heat + cold « sunlight + moisture. 
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ATTENTION! PRODUCERS OF 
EXTRUSIONS OR PRESSINGS 


of all types, including welding rods, tubing, metal powder extrusions, ceramics, even foods and pharmaceuticals 


UNIQUE 
ALGIN 
PRODUCT 
EFFECTIVELY SOLVES PROBLEMS 
OF WET AND DRY STRENGTH, 
STABILITY AND SHRINKAGE! 


KELCOSOL 


SODIUM ALGINATE, EASY-TO-USE FIBROUS POWDER THAT’S READILY SOLUBLE 
IN HOT OR COLD WATER TO FORM A THICK SMOOTH SOLUTION. 








provides all these 7 important plasticizing, lubricating and binding 
advantages: 

1. Non-sticking 2. Dimensional stability 3. Good water retention during 
extrusion 4. Smooth surfaces, low porosity §. Excellent green strength 
6. No cracking, less shrinkage or warpage of dry piece 1. Produces 
uniform structure 


(Note to producers of electronic ceramic parts: SUPERLOID, ammonium 
salt of alginic acid, and KELCOLOID, propylene glycol esters of alginic 
acid, provide all listed advantages of KELCOSOL plus desirable electrical 
properties with low residual ash aiding electrical resistivity, and good 
firing properties with easy burn off.) 


YOURS ON REQUEST: KELCOSOL Technical Bulletin and KELCOSOL 
sample, without cost or obligation. Write or phone today. 


KELCOSOL®... product of KELCO COMPANY 


20 N. Wacker Drive 120 Broadway 530 W. Sixth Street 
Chicago 6, Ill. | New York 5,N. Y. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Cable Address: Kelcoalgin — New York 
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PRODUCTION 


nitric acid in two stages at different 
temperatures to make _ continuous, 
closely controlled operation possible. 
Key to high yields is catalytic reac- 
tion under pressures of 35-50 psi. 

Two low-temperature oxidizers with 
gas-liquid separators make up the first 
stage, the reaction mixture being con- 
tinuously circulated between them. An 
ammonium vanadate-copper oxide 
catalyst is used, and the highly exo- 
thermic reaction is maintained at 60- 
80 C by cooling. Reaction contact time 
of about 5 minutes in the first stage 
is controlled by continuously bleeding 
off a portion of the recycle stream to 
the second stage. 

Off-gas from the oxidizers (mainly 
cyclohexyl nitrate) is removed in the 
separators, can be condensed and oxi- 
dized to recover adipic acid (U.S. pat- 
ent 2,750,415). 

The second oxidation stage is car- 
ried out at about 105 C, using two 
oxidizers in series with ne recycle. 
Total nitric acid consumption for the 
two stages runs about 1 Jb./Ib. of 
adipic acid synthesized. 

After bleaching by contacting with 
a stream of air at 100-110 C, the 
product is vacuum-distilled, cooled and 
crystallized. 

Yield Comparison: Figures on adipic 
acid yields for the combined air-nitric 
process are as high as 80%. Used 
alone, air oxidation generally yields 
only 40% conversion of cyclohexane; 
nitric acid used alone yields up to 
60%. The 20%- to 40%-higher yield 
seems to justify switching to air-nitric 
combination. 


EQUIPMENT 


Process Refractometer: Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corp. (Pasadena, 
Calif.) offers a new refractometer for 
continuous monitoring of the refractive 
index of liquid process streams. Desig- 
nated Type 38-202 Consolidated-Phil- 
lips Process Refractometer, it’s an im- 
proved version of a unit used for 
automatic control of liquid-stream 
blending and fractionator-tower opera- 
tion. The instrument provides a direct 
indication of relative composition 
changes in binary mixtures, draws 
samples directly from the process line. 
Maximum full-scale sensitivity is 0.001 
refractive index units, minimum is 
0.20 units. Reproducibility of reading 
is plus or minus %% of full-scale 
span of 300 units. 
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“Dutch Boy’ gellant research curbs sag 


Helps coatings industry turn out much vmproved products 


Look at the baked epoxy resin coatings on the two Other “Dutch Boy”’ developments 
test panels shown. improve other products 


As you see, one sagged, the other didn’t. The one Many products, today, are being improved by 
that didn’t has “Dutch Boy” BENTONE® 34 added. receniy developed “Dutch Boy” chemicals. 


“Dutch Boy” BENTONE 34 is a development of Take compounds containing suspended particles 
National Lead gellant research. It prevents thin- . cosmetics, insecticides, inks, ceramics, for ex- 


out and drip during baking. When cured, Bentone- ample. Body, workability, particle suspension, other 

improved coatings are thick, uniform, very dur- _ properties of these products are stepped up by two 

able. Often one coat is sufficient. other “Dutch Boy” Gelling Agents, BENTONE 18-C 
You can apply these improved coatings, easily, and BEN-A-GEL®. 

too. BENTONE 34 gives just the right application Take vinyl compounds. Their life, durability, color 


consistency for dipping, spraying, spreading and _and processing are all aided by “Dutch Boy” Sta- 
painting compounds. Maintains it during storage. _pilizers.. . . fifteen altogether. 


BENTONE 34 benefits many types of coatings. To learn more about these versatile “Dutch Boy” 
Baked or ay dried metal protective coatings like chemicals, fill in and mail the coupon. 
the ou . Adhesives. Fabric coatings. Organic 
insulatio Daum “glazes” for cinder blocks. 
Many mor ding paints and varnishes. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited 
630 Dorchester Street, West, Montreal 


Gentlemen: Please send me the ‘“‘Dutch Boy”’ brochures checked below : 


(J “Dutcn Boy” BENTONE 18-C (gels high polarity compounds) 


wae C “Dutcu Boy” BENTONE 34 (gels lower polarity compounds) 
We) () “Durcr Boy” BEN-A-cEL (gels water-based compounds) 
OY (J “Dutcu Boy” Vinye STapi.izer (F-56456) 
| ¢ | E M | C A L § eee ae ifs A =a ie sii 
—~ 


Firm 


. and get the plus rea) Address 


of a name you know .. . for quality eS 
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AA QUALITY Dicaicium Phosphate 
.. Luilds better bones—and bigger profits 


Heavier producing livestock and poultry require higher levels of inorganic phosphorus— 

economically and efficiently furnished with PHOS-FEED, the AA QUALITY Dicalcium Phosphate, 

high in bone-building, cell-building phosphorus (18% and 21%) and calcium (25%) .. . low in 

fluorine (guaranteed maximum 40 ppm). Made from lime treated with phosphoric acid . . . acid 

derived from 99.9% pure Elemental Phosphorus, produced by A.A.C. Co. electro-thermal process, 

using phosphate rock from our own mines. Dependable service assured by large-scale production. Quality 
and uniformity assured by rigid test at every stage of processing. See complete list of 


AA QUALITY products listed below—write for further information and samples. 
uM ‘ “a 
Tram oWe munes W your plant 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Chemical Division: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. © 30 plants and offices serving U. S., Canada, Cuba — 


AA QUALITY PHOSPHORUS PRODUCTS 


PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHORUS PHOSPHORIC ACID 
COMPOUNDS 85% N. F. Grade + 75% Pure Food Grade 
Elemental Phosphorus (Yellow-White) 50% Pure Food Grade 


Phosphorus Red (Amorphous) , 
Phosphorus Pentasulphide - Sesquisulphide Agricultural and Other Grades 

Ferro Phosphorus (Iron Phosphide) PHOSPHATE ROCK & FERTILIZERS 
PHOSPHATES All grades Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
Disodium Phosphate - Trisodium Phosphate | Superphosphate 

Dicalcium Phosphates PHOS-FEED® BRAND Complete Fertilizers 
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OTHER AA QUALITY PRODUCTS 


FLUORIDES AND SILICOFLUORIDES GELATIN : 
Sodium Fiuoride-Ammonium Silicofluoride KEYSTONE® Gelatin: Edible, Photographic, 
Magnesium Silicofluoride Pharmaceutical, Technical 
Potassium Silicofluoride 
Sodium Silieofiworide + Zinc Silicofcride OTHER PRODUCTS 

iad ‘ Animal Bone Charcoal 
Silicofluoride Mixture * 
Ammonium Fluoborate Bone Black Pigment (COSMIC® Blacks) 
Aluminum Fluoride Keystone Ammonium Carbonate 
Magnesium Fluoride Sulphuric Acid + Insecticides-Fungicides 
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The National Science Foundation will catch some fire for its 
report on research spending by commercial labs and nonprofit institutes 
(CW, Oct, 20, p. 62). The American Council of Independent Laboratories 
is accusing NSF of taking sides in a competitive situation by highlighting 
the amount these groups spend on basic research while failing to show how 
much applied research is done by colleges. 





ACIL’s point is that applied research done by the schools is 
not taxable whereas nonprofit institutes are taxed unless they stick pretty 
close to basic research. It will also make much of thie fact that the founda- 


tion’s report on the subject was prepared for it by Syracuse University’s 
Maxwell Research Center. 


There’s still no word from Sinclair on its X-Chemical. But Fair- 
field Chemical Division of FMC will make it for the refiner. An alkyl 
phosphine (CW Technology Newsletter, Sept. 22), the chemical will tie 
in nicely with the firm’s phosphorus activities (through Westvaco) and 
the organic know-how at Fairfield. 





Monsanto revealed last week that an aromatic amine (Elastopar) 
is playing an important role in butyl rubber’s new bid for use in tires. Butyl, 
of course, has always been highly regarded as a tire material, but with one 
major drawback: it builds up too much heat as it absorbs road shock. This 


heat buildup could be overcome, it was found, by giving it a long mixing 
cycle with plenty of heat. 





And that’s where Elastopar comes in. According to Monsanto, 
the amine does the same job in a normal mixing cycle. 


Hyrad, the bear that Sequoia Process Corp. has by the tail (CW, 
May 5, p. 46) is taking vitamin pills. An irradiation treatment of poly- 
ethylene, the Hyrad process has been looked on primarily as a means of 
improving polyethylene for electrical insulating applications. But last week, 
W. R. Grace made an exclusive license agreement with Sequoia and made 


it clear that it was interested in trying the process out on containers, piping 
and other items. 





Sequoia itself has just ordered a fifth electron-beam generator 
for its new Kansas City, Mo., plant, which should start up shortly, and 
it, too, is seriously weighing the possibilities of developing Hyrad-treated 
plumbing fixtures and piping. 


A series of glass dispersions that can be used to protect steel and 
titanium while they're undergoing hot-working have been developed by 
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Technology 
Newsletter 
(Contin ued) 





Acheson Colloids (London, England). Finely divided glass is dispersed in 
such materials as silicone resins, mineral oils or alcohol. One, for instance, 
called dag. 1205 B, is semicolloidal glass in isopropanol. 


Applied by dipping, spraying or brushing, the dispersions are 
reportedly useful in protecting titanium alloys from oxidation and hydrogen 
embrittlement. They’ve been used in the manufacture of titanium com- 
pressor blades. 


In another titanium development in England, Diffusion Alloys 
lays-claim to a new process for bonding titanium to ceramics. The method 
involves precasting titanium with a preliminary coat of an intermediate 
metal, which diffuses into its surface. 





In a typical example, a titanium sheet is electroplated with nickel, 
heated and then packed in a gas-tight, steel box containing equal parts of 
chromium and kaolin, and 0.2 parts of ammonium iodide. On heating to 
1100.C\for six hours, the nickel diffuses into the titanium, also forms an 
alloy with the chromium. 


Strategic-Udy Metallurgical and Chemical (CW, April 20, p. 14) 
says ft will place its prototype electric furnace in operation in Niagara 





Falls, Ont., next month. The small plant will treat low-grade manganese 
deposits from New Brunswick. The firm says it will provide engineering 


data for a commercial plant at Woodstock, N. B., to produce 75,000 
tons/year of ferromanganese. It expects to start construction of the bigger 
plant in a few months. 


Anaconda’s proposed pilot plant (at Anaconda, Mont.) to make 
alumina from domestic clays (CW Technology Newsletter, Oct. 13) will 
cost over $1 million. From the 50 tons/day of clay it will treat, the firm 





‘ expects to get 10 to 14 tons. of alumina, (For comparisom purposes, most 


Bayer-process extraction plants get 25 tons of alumina from 50 tons of 


‘bauxite. ) And when the process is proved out, Anaconda will build a com- 
_ mercial plant at the site of the clay deposits (Moscow, Idaho) to supply 
~ the Columbia Falls, Mont., aluminum. smelters. 


Two 4-ft. fluid-bed reactors will be installed by Battelle Institute 
to implement the study of ore-roasting on a tonnage basis. They'll accom- 
modate solids or slurries as feed, can roast ores in one or two stages, in 
either an oxidizing or reducing atmosphere. The research group thinks 





, they’re the biggest roasters of their kind available for research. 
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POWELL 
i-RESIST 
ALVES 


FIG. 2192 — Large Swing 
Check Valve for 200 
Pounds W.0.G. 


FIG. 2193 — 2-Piece Yoke 
Gate Valve for 200 
Pounds W.0.G. 


FIG. 2194 — Gate 
Valve for 225 
Pounds W.0.G. 


Resist corrosion, erosion, heat and wear 


Powell Ni-Resist* Valves have far greater 
corrosion, erosion, heat and wear resist- 
ance than ordinary cast iron. Although 
comparable in strength and physical char- 
acteristics to gray iron, and resembling 
austenitic stainless steel, no other cast 
metal offers such a unique combination 
of useful properties. 

While similar metals are now available, 
The Wm. Powell Company has selected 
Ni-Resist, the alloy cast iron developed by 
The International Nickel Company. Per- 
formance records, taken over a period 
of many years, conclusively prove that 


* Trademark of The International Nickel Co. 


Ni-Resist has been used for valves, pumps 
and other equipment handling corrosive 
and erosive liquids with outstanding results, 


Powell Ni-Resist Valves are especially 
adapted for handling soda and sulphate 
pulp and paper mill liquors, alkalies and 
sludges, and wherever high nickel-iron 
alloy valves are needed. 


Consult your Powell Valve distributor. 
If none is near you, we'll be pleased to 
tell you about our Ni-Resist Valves as well 
as our complete line of Powell Quality 
Valves —all with Performance Verified. 





PERFORMANCE 


PV 


VERIFIED 











BRONZE, IRON, STEEL 
AND CORROSION- 


The wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, onic... 110th WEAR ResISTANT VALVES 
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MARR ET 


ROSIN OUTPUT: 


> 


GUM SLIDES, WOOD RECOVERS 


Thousand drums 
(520 tbs. net) 


1,400— 


More Riddles 


“Almost chronic.” That was the de- 
scription three years ago of the trou- 
bles that enmeshed the U.S. naval 
stores industry (CW, Aug. 8, °53, p. 
61); today—despite some gains—that 
description remains apropos. On the 
bright side of the picture: production 
of wood rosin climbed, to a high of 
nearly 712 million Ibs. during the 
*55-’56 crop year, after slumping to 
563 million in °52-’53. Gloomier than 
ever, though, is the outlook for gum 
rosin, output of which dropped to an 
all-time low of 235.6 million Ibs. in 
*55-’56, will probably go still lower 
this season. . 

This and a host of other problems 
were aired this month at the second 
naval stores conference in Jacksonville, 
Fla., and the industry, as pictured by 
many of the experts, is still very much 
in a state of confusion. 

Wood Worries: Least troubled, at 
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55/56 


for Rosin 


the moment, are producers of wood 
rosin. Output during the ’56-’57 season 
(295.2 million Ibs. at the end of the 
first five months) should easily match 
or exceed that of last year. And there 
will be no lack of markets; in fact, 
producers may be hard pressed to 
satisfy first-quarter (57) demands as 
gum rosin production dips during the 
winter season. 

But the current bright outlook for 
wood rosin doesn’t necessarily mean 
clear sailing for the future. Industry 
observers already predict a decrease of 
50% in wood naval stores production 
within the next decade. Mississippi 
plants will probably have about half 
this operating life, Louisiana plants 
will be around somewhat longer, East- 
ern plants still longer. 

There’s a chance, however, that 
West Coast ponderosa pine stumps 
may be processed—if higher than 


current prices can be obtained for the 
products. This would, of course, help 
alleviate oné production problem, 
i.e., the diminishing supply of pine 
stumps. 

Other tough problems faced ° by 
wood rosin producers: declining ex- 
ports of some grades of rosin; strong 
and growing competition from syn- 
thetic materials in home markets. 

Gum Plight: Far more serious is the 
situation besetting producers of gum 
rosin. Demand at present is ample, 
both here and abroad, but inability of 
producers to up U.S. gum production 
continues to be provoking. 

Gum rosin output has. been on a 
general downgrade for the past 20 
years—and on a steady decline during 
the past six years. Production during 
the first five months of the current 
season amounted to nearly 117.5 mil- 
lion lbs. (compared with a total of 
235.5 million for the entire °55-’56 
crop year), but because yields will 
taper off during the coming winter 
months, total output this season is 
bound to hit a new low. 

What’s ahead for the industry? At 
the Jacksonville conference one naval 
stores expert predicted that gum pro- 
duction will decrease 50% over the 
next few years unless profit margins 
widen. 

However, higher prices would not 
automatically eliminate the real cause 
of low production, i.e., the lack of 
enough gum-producing trees. Increas- 
ingly, landowners are finding that they 
can realize a faster, fatter profit by 
selling trees to the voracious pulp and 
paper industry, particularly because 
pulpmakers can cut and use the trees 
long before they are ready for gum 
tapping. 

One way the naval stores industry 
could remedy this worsening situation, 
it was brought out at the conference, 
would be to plant its own slash pine 
orchards; not only would enough trees 
be assured, but also they would 
mature faster in orchards, yield more 
gum per tree. 

Other problems this segment of the 
industry faces include: lack of an 
adequate labor force (admittedly due 
to low wages); the need of new mar- 
kets because many older ones are 
losing out to synthetics (rosin use in 
floor coverings dropped 50% in the 
past few years, while paint, soap and 
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THE SOLVENTS ann CHEMICALS GROUP 


PRODUCTS OF THE 


SOLVENTS 


AND 


CHEMICALS 
GROUP 


Aliphatic Petroleum Naphthas 


Alcohols and Acetates 
WANT quick, helpful suggestions for solution of technical prob- 
Aromatic Solvents lems involving solvents and chemicals? Call your nearby member 
‘ of the Solvents and Chemicals Group. Here’s why .. . 









Petroleum and Coal Tar 1. Each member maintains laboratory facilities to help serve 


. industry as well as control quality and purity of incoming 
Chlorinated Solvents products. 
Glycols and Amines 2. Each group member has technically trained men familiar 















with problems in the industries they serve. 


Ketones and Ethers 


3. Each member is free to call on the technical departments 


Naval Stores of its nationally-known principals. Members welcome an 
Opportunity to provide assistance on any bona-fide prob- 

Oils and Fatty Acids lem in the areas in which they serve. 
Plasticizers Unbiased technical service is just one more reason for choosing 
Solvents and Chemicals Group members as your source of supply. 
Investigate this modern, time-saving, money-saving service that 
Stearates supplies what you want ... when you want it .. . where you 


need it... all with just one phone call! Call your nearby Group 


Waxes member or write... 












Buffalo, Bedford 1572 Fort Wayne, Anthony 0213 Milwaukee, GReenfield 6-2630 











Chicago, SEeley 3-0505 Grand Rapids, CHerry 5-9111 New Orleans, VErnon 3-4666 
Cincinnati, ELmhurst 1-4700 Houston, ORchard 2-6683 St. Louis, GArfield 1-3495 
Cleveland, CLearwater 2-1100 Indianapolis, MElrose 8-1361 Toledo, Jordan 0761 
Dallas, Federal 5428 Kansas City, CHestnut 1-3223 Windsor, CLearwater 2-0933 
Detroit, W Alnut 1-6350 Louisville, EMerson 8-5828 

vows 





2540 West Flournoy Street * Chicago 12, Illinois 


€ THE SOLVENTS AND CHEMICALS GROUP 
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ROSIN END-USE BREAKDOWN 


(Drums of 520 Ibs. net) 


1948-52 average* | 1954-55* 





Adhesives and plastics 
Asphaltic products 

Chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
Ester gum, synthetic resins 
Foundries and foundry supplies 
Insecticides and disinfectants 
Linoleum and floor covering 
Oils and greases 

Paint, varnish, lacquer 

Paper and paper size 

Printing ink 

Rubber 

Shoe polish and shoe material 
Soap 

Other industries 

TOTAL 


* Crop years beginning April 1. 


several other uses continue on the 
downgrade); and limited rosin use even 
in paper and paper size, the largest 
outlet, because of varying availability 
and the cost of gum rosin. 

Export Pattern: There are plenty of 


posers shaping up in foreign markets, 
too. U.S. exports of naval stores during 
the first six months of the current 
season about equal last year’s tally 
for the same period, and these, for the 
full crop year, will likely exceed the 
*55-’56 total. 

What about exports during the years 
ahead? H. L. Meyer, of Chematar 
Pine Products Corp., speaking at the 
Jacksonville conference, underscored 
four factors that may be of paramount 
importance in future worldwide naval 
stores trade. They are: 

e Emergence of China as a major 
producer and exporter of gum naval 
stores. 

e Entry of Mexico into the field of 
wood naval stores. 

e A possible permanent reduction 
of certain European gum naval stores 
crops. 

e Growth of U.S. tall oil rosin pro- 
duction. 

Chinese Cliallenge: China is becom- 
ing a “big time” producer of gum 
naval stores, and currently offers rosin 
to world markets at prices 8-10% 
lower than its nearest competitor; 
hence, Chinese price policy—even 
more than the size of its output— 
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21,125 
891 
353,127 
247,408 
3,293 
2,250 
34,632 
17,452 
93,086 
403,948 
6,027 
20,052 
4,507 
73,105 
3,735 
1,292,771 


17,236 
557 
365,912 
247,462 
643 
1,377 
14,839 
13,024 
67,745 
438,615 
8,395 
36,061 
2,718 
36,909 
4,447 
1,255,940 








enables that nation to make substantial 
inroads into the world rosin markets. 

Whether or not China will be a 
continuing major competitive factor in 
the export market—and there is that 
distinct possibility—depends on the 
rate of the nation’s industrialization. 
If domestic needs increase rapidly, ex- 
port offerings will probably decrease; 
but right now, Chinese exports must 
be reckoned with as a growing in- 
fluence in the world market. 

Expanding Chinese gum naval 
stores output is reportedly at about 
100,009 tons/year; some 34,000 tons 
of rosin were exported during the first 
eight months of ’56. 

While in Michoacan: Hercules 
Powder recently announced its inten- 
tion to build a moderate-size wood 
naval stores plant in the Mexican 
state of Michoacan. Production there 
of 12,000 tons/year of wood rosins 
and liquids will supplement gum naval 
stores already produced in that coun- 
try. (Over the past few years, Mexico 
has turned out an average of 25,000 
tons/year of gum rosin, 6,000 tons/ 
year of gum turpentine. This year’s 
crop will probably be 10% higher, 
and similar gains are exepected for 
each of the next three years.) 

Half the Mexican rosin crop now 
goes into domestic soapmaking; how- 
ever, this outlet is skidding under the 
impact of synthetic detergents. Unless 
new rosin-consuming industries are 


established soon, Mexico will almost 
certainly be forced to step up her 
naval stores exports. 

And Elsewhere: In other countries, 
notes Meyer, gum naval stores pro- 
duction is on the downgrade; a severe 
winter and a cold summer have re- 
duced output in France about 37%; 
in Portugal, 20-25%; in Spain, some 
15%; and in Greece, 10-15%. More 
significantly, some of these countries 
may not bring production back to 
previous levels. 

In France, many of the younger 
turpentine workers have been forced 
to leave the industry for one reason 
or another, are not likely to return. 
Chances are, too, that five new kraft 
paper mills and the discovery of oil 
in the Landes pine forests will further 
cut into the naval stores labor force in 
that country. 

In Portugal, carry-over of rosin 
from last year’s crop was so heavy 
that the nation still has 40,000 tons 
to sell—more than it had at this time 
in ’55. Reasons for slow sales in ’56: 
Chinese competition; disposal of Eng- 
land’s 7,000-ton stockpile of rosin 
(England has traditionally been the 
top customer for Portuguese rosin.) 

Though the Portuguese are opti- 
mistic about disposal of the current 
rosin supply, they may well aim for 
a smaller crop next year; too, merger 
of the three largest producers, who 
together comprise 75% of the nation’s 
gum naval stores industry, points to 
the economic feasibility of smaller 
crops in the years ahead. Increasing 
pulp wood requirement of the Portu- 
guese kraft mills ana the expanding 
timber trade may also tend to hold 
down naval stores output. 

Spain and Greece, on the other 
hand, seem to have no trouble selling 
their outputs, will no doubt try to 
bring production back to normal 
levels. Spain consumes 60-70% of 
its own production, sends the rest to 
countries that, because of special ex- 
change features, pay prices up to 
20% above the prevailing world mar- 
ket level. Greece has a_ profitable 
export business with other Mediter- 
ranean nations, certain Iron Curtain 
countries, and Brazil. 

Not to be overlooked is the in- 
fluence of a centralized marketing 
organization set up by Europe’s naval 
stores producers. In °53, Spanish and 
Portuguese producers initiated a co- 
ordinated marketing effort, and proces- 
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This picture of the old-fashioned 
sprinkler cart typifies the uneco- 
nomical methods of delivery 
which have given way to modern, 
streamiined distribution systems. 
(Print from the Bettman Archive) 


+ 
PHENOL DELIVERY HAS — ‘HORSE AND BUGGY DAY’ METHODS 
\ 


Hercules’ distribution methods for 
phenol are as modern as the new 
plant at Gibbstown, New Jersey, 
where it is made. 


Prompt shipment in tank cars, 
tank trucks, or drums is always 
available from the East’s newest 
phenol plant. And the delivery of 
high-quality U.S.P. Synthetic 
phenol by tank truck in molten 
form may well save you time and 
labor. We’ll be glad to discuss this 
service with you. 


Oxychemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 


(HERCULES | HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. NOS6-4 
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Oxychloride 


Sodium Tirconyl 
Sulphate 
Lirconyl Nitrate 
Sodium Chiorite 





BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17 
55 New Montgomery St. « San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Innis Speiden Company Division 
New York « Philadelphia « Boston + Cleveland « Chicago 
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IS THIS 





They have such refined and 
delicate palates 

that they can discover no one 
worthy of their ballots, 

and then when someone ter- 
rible gets elected, 

they say, “There, that’s just 
what I expected!” 

—Ogden Nash 


GET READY, by being registered. 
GET SET, by knowing what you’re 
voting for. Then—GO VOTE! 


Published as a public service in co- 
operation with The Advertising Council 
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sors that control 90-94% of Spanish 
crops and others who control 70-75% 
of Portuguese crops now jointly de- 
termine prices and marketing policies. 
Sellers representing 30-40% of the 
French crop also work with the group, 
and there are signs that the Greeks 
will join the venture. 

Purpose of the combine is io stabi- 
lize markets and prices by eliminating 
reckless competition; this in turn may 
well compensate for smaller crops ex- 
pected in some of the countries. 

Tall Oil Threat? Will tall oil rosin 
become the nemesis of gum\rosin as 
many observers seem to think? “Cer- 


tainly not as far as exports are con- 
cerned,” avers Meyer. 

Tall oil rosin could secure a major 
portion of the world trade in medium- 
grade rosins (at present price levels), 
and could thus fill the widening void 
where these grades of naval stores 
materials are being eliminated anyway. 
Hence U.S. sellers of the latter aren’t 
showing too much concern over the 
seeming encroachment by tall oil. 

But this area is only one of the 
minor worry spots fer both wood and 
gum rosin marketers. For the over-all 
naval stores rosin picture is still not 
rosy. 





IT WON’T HAPPEN next week, 
but soon—perhaps within two years 
—the U.S. may well be in a position 
to shuck its dependency on foreign 
cresols and cresylic acids, fulfill all 
requirements with domestic materials. 
Why? By then a comparative new- 
comer, Pitt-Consol Chemicals, will 
have in operation facilities capable 
of turning out 60 million Ibs. /year. 

Later this year, for example, the 
firm will start up, at Newark, N.J., 
what is said to be the world’s first 
completely continuous processing 
plant for cresylic acids, cresols and 
phenols. The new refinery (see cut), 
which will use as its raw materials 
petroleum refinery liquids that were 
formerly disposed of as waste, is the 








Coming: More Cresylics 


major unit of a $3.5-million plant 
investment by the Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Co. subsidiary. 

There’s no official word on actual 
capacity of the installation (due for 
full production in Jan. ’57), but esti- 
mates are that the unit will triple 
Pitt-Consol’s output, turn out some 
20 million Ibs. 

In the works, too, are plans for a 
larger refinery (probably 40-million- 
Ibs./year “capacity), at Cresap, 
W. Va. This plant, though slated to 
produce substantially the same range 
of chemicals as the Newark plant, 
will use liquids derived from low- 
temperature carbonization of coal as 
raw materials. Completion date tar- 
get: late 1958. 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


¥F. W. Engle, Sohio’s Man- 
ager of Purchases (stand- 
ing), discusses the growth 
of the petroleum industry 
with Senior Buyer F. R. 


Eshelman. 


“It takes a lot of people at Sohio 
to care for your car” 


—F. W. Engle and F. R. Eshelman 


“Tt takes a lot of people at a major oil 
company like Sohio to make the prod- 
ucts that you use in your car. To provide 
our people with the best possible raw 
materials to work with, we, as purchas- 
ing members of the team, must evaluate 
each purchase thoroughly. 


“Not only do all ingredients selected 
have to meet Sohio’s high standards, 
but we must be satisfied that each 
supplier has the resources, facilities, and 
ability to be a working member of our 
team. Only in this way can we be sure 
that we are doing our part in keeping 
Sohio a step ahead. 


“‘We have found the products and 
services of many chemical companies 
very helpful to our growth and rapid 
product development . . . Wyandotte is 
one of these companies. They are one 
supplier of ethylene glycol for Atlas 
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Perma-Guard anti-freeze. When we 
place an order with Wyandotte’s repre- 
sentative, we know, by experience, that 
our requirements will be met on time— 
and also that co-operation and service, 
after the sale, will be available.” 


Wyandotte Chemicals serves the 
petroleum industry with ethylene glycol 
for anti-freeze, Carbose* for drilling 
muds, caustic for “sweetening,” and 
soda ash for water conditioning, to name 
a few. Wyandotte also makes products 
that go into paper, textiles, metals, 
washing and cleaning products, food, 
pharmaceuticals . . . almost everything 
you can see, taste, or touch. 


How about your business? If you’re 
looking for a dependable source of 
chemicals; backed by years of experience 
in many industries, you'll want to find 
out about the consistently uniform 


quality of Wyandotte’s products, and 
the dependability and scope of Wyan- 
dotte’s service. Why not talk over your 
requirements with a Wyandotte repre- 
sentative, or write us, giving details 
about your chemical needs? Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, W yandotte, Mich- 
igan. Offices in principal cities. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Wyandotte 


CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 


Soda Ash ¢ Caustic Soda « Bicarbonate of Soda « Chlorine 

Muriatic Acid ¢ Calcium Carbonate « Calcium Chloride 

Glycols © Chlorinated Solvents e Synthetic Detergents 
Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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FILTER 
FEEDS 
VARYING IN 


VOLUME 





ya aaa 


just feed ’em to a 


BIRD-CONTINUOUS 


CENTRIFUGAL FILTER 


—— 





The fact is you can feed the Bird most any- 
thing in any measure. 

Solids may be coarse or fine; volume may vary 
from one minute to the next; feeds may vary in solids 
content from a percent or two up to any pumpable 
consistency ; temperature may vary up to and includ- 
ing saturated liquors at boiling point without tem- 


perature drop. 
A Bird has the flexibility to take all of these in 


stride. 


FILTER 
FEEDS 
VARYING IN 


SOLIDS 
CONTENT 


FILTER 
FEEDS 
VARYING IN 


TEMPERATURE 











This ability to take feeds as they come is only one 
of the many advantages and savings inherent in the 
Bird Centrifugal Filter. What it can do on your 
materials in your plant is readily and reliably pre- 
dicted in advance of your investment at the Bird 
Research and Development Center. Here under one 
roof are the finest, most comprehensive test facilities 
ever assembled for solving solids-liquids separating 
problems. They are yours to use. Why not take ad- 
vantage of them? 
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Toluol is in the news again, confirming recent reports (CW 
Market Newsletter, Oct. 13) that prices in some sections in the country 
were soft. Late last week, for instance, Barrett officially cut c.l. and L.c.1. 
returnable drum prices on its coke-oven material by 2¢/gal. in the 


Philadelphia area, and some petrotoluene sellers are meeting the lower 
prices. 





The move follows the recent, more general price-chopping on 
tank-car quotes, particularly points up the sharp competiiion for outlets 
in tue Philadelphia locality. The drum-lot business involves only a thin 
slice of the over-all toluol market, of course, and there’s a question how 
soon, if at all, the price-cutting will extend to other areas. Fact is, the 
problem bothering coke-oven toluol producers, and one that’s likely to 
become more acute, is simply one of oversupply; excess petroleum-derived 
material is being put into gasoline to boost octane ratings. 


At any rate, toluol tank prices will probably stay at current 
levels—at least until the turn of the year. 


Looming contract price increases on chromic acid, chromates 
and bichromates appear to be acting as a mild stimulant to current sales. 
Many consumers are ordering extra quantities under present contract tags 
to beat the %4 ¢-to-1144¢/lb. additions effective Nov. 1. 





Spot prices on the chrome chemicals went up last month, of 


“course, but bulk of the business is on a contract basis. 


Industry anticipation of | fourth-quarter demand for copper is 





‘apparenily tinged with pessimism. Note that custom smelters, who have 
“been evaluating trend indications, felt obliged last week to make a 2¢/Ib. 


cut, chopping refined prices to 37¢/lb. That’s 3¢/Ib. lower than producers’ 
prices (which have been pegged at 40¢ since mid-July), and a sharp drop 
from last August’s smelter quote of a shade under 40¢/Ib. 


There’s no word yet what tack primary copper producers will 
take, but trade observers won’t be too surprised if prices move toward the 
custom smelters’ level. This despite early °56 government predictions that 
U.S. refined copper consumption in the fourth quarter will jump to 447,000 


tons (compared with the previous quarter’s 330,000) and that exports 


will increase 5,000 tons—to more than 50,000—over the third quarter’s 
45,000 tons. 


Early last week, buyers of manganese sulfate (65% fertilizer 
grade) were handed a substantial price hike. The advance ($8.05/ton, 
effective Oct. 15) pushes c.l. schedules up to $88.55/ton; 1.c.1. quantities 





to $99.55/ton. 
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The phthalic anhydride pricing picture is in focus this week. Last 
month, the trade (generally) posted a 1¢/Ib. increase, to go into effect 
Oct. 1, but it was later postponed until Oct. 15. Reason: at least one major 
supplier was tied to a 30-day contruct clause, had to continue selling 
phthalic at the previous lower price until then. Other producers offered 
the same break to their customers, also held off the advance. 





One significant result of the “grace” period: heavy movement of 
phthalic from producers’ inventories—which earlier this summer were high 
enough to cause some concern—to consumers’ stocks as the latter ordered 
to beat the higher-price deadline. 


As a consequence there’s very little phthalic anhydride business 
going on at the moment, and most observers expect the lull to last for 
several weeks 


There’s no letdown in product expansions, This week, for ex- 
ample, Columbian Carbon (New York) is operating a new installation (its 
third) for manufacture of colloidal dispersions of carbon black. 


In Philadelphia, Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. is now turning 
out cuprous chloride aimed at such outlets as catalysts, phthalocyanine 
colors, and special batteries. 





In Canada, International Minerals & Chemical Corp. (Canada) 
Ltd. recently opened a new nepheline syenite plant north of Havelock, Ont. 


The government is looking for hefty quantities of chemicals. — 
Opening mid-November are invitation for bids on 257,000 Ibs. of technical 
calcium hypochlorite (No. CML-30-070-57-24); 176, 750 Ibs. of acetone 
(No. CML-30-070-57-23); and 25,272 gal. of Grade A methanol (No. 
CML-30-070-57-26). For further details write New York Chemical Pro- 
curement District, U. S. Army, 180 Varick St., New York. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending October 22, 1956 
uP 





Change New Price 
Manganese sulfate, 65% fertilizer-grade, 


CA ree, Br as OO 08 ae i aes $8.05 $88.55 
Molasses, blackstrap, feed-grade, tanks, N. Y., gal. ..... 0.02 0.20 
Silver cyanide fib. dms., 2,500-oz. lots, per oz. ......... 0.00625 0.87 
Silver nitrate CP, cryst., bots., 2,500-oz. lots, per oz. 0.005 0.6225 
Sodium stannate, dms., works, frt., alld, E............ 0.009 0.607 
Stannic oxide, dms., dlvd., E... ee yy, 0.02 1.10 
Stannous chloride, anhyd., dms., works ........... .., 0.012 0.958 
Gtanrious seitste; Guia, works. | 2-95 05. Ee. es 0.012 1.011 
eh inh Ca) a es ees ee 0.015 1,07 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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Oxygen doesn’t always 
mean “life” 


Eastman antioxidants are extending the 
useful life of products in many fields 


Many products need protection 
against oxygen. 

Lard, a typical example, turns 
rancid at room temperatures unless 
protected by the addition of an anti- 
oxidant. “Returns” and complaints 
of off-flavor and rancidity have long 
been the bane of vendors of shelled 
nuts. Today, thanks to the availabil- 
ity of an Eastman antioxidant, nut 


processors can practically eliminate 
such complaints and greatly expand 
their product’s distribution. The 
longer shelf life made possible by 
Eastman antioxidants, has likewise 
helped potato chip manufacturers 
broaden their selling area. 

Eastman antioxidants have also 
helped to develop a new outlet for 
inedible fats and oils... animal 
feeds. Added to feed in amounts up 
to 4% to 5%, these fats improve the 
feed and represent a market of 200- 
300 million pounds annually. This 
was a totally new market for fats 
and helped ease a fat-surplus prob- 
lem for the meat industry. Yet, it 
would have been impossible if anti- 
oxidants had not been available to 
stabilize the fat and keep the feeds 
fresh and palatable. 

Eastman antioxidants protect 
many different food products, but an 
even broader field is covered by their 
use in industrial products. 

In gasoline and motor fuels, anti- 
oxidants made by Eastman protect 
against the formation of power- 


Eastman antioxidants extend serv- 
ice life by preventing the quick 
breakdown that might otherwise oc- 
cur at the high working tempera- 
tures encountered. * 

In plastics, Eastman antioxidants 
help stabilize plasticizers for vinyl 
resins and are also used to protect 
polyethylene against deterioration 
during molding and extrusion and 
upon extended exposure. 

In rubber, antioxidants play a 
well-known role in protecting against 
aging and heat deterioration. Rub- 
ber also needs protection against 
ozone — one of the most powerful 
oxidizing agents known. Even the 
minute concentration of ozone in the 
atmosphere can severely damage rub- 
ber products. To combat this attack, 
Eastman antiozonants are available. 

In the agricultural field Eastman 
antioxidants are extending the effec- 
tiveness of such important pesticides 


z 


as pyrethrum. In poultry feeds other 
Eastman antioxidants are widely 
used to bring more chicks to faster 
and more profitable maturity by pro- 
tecting vitamin content, stimulating 
growth, improving pigmentation, in- 


creasing the utilization of Vitamin 
A from carotene and safeguarding 
chicks against such deficiency dis- 
eases as encephalomalacia. 

This list could be continued to show 
that whenever oxygen poses a de- 
structive threat to organic com- 
pounds there is a good chance that 
an Eastman antioxidant is available 
for effective counter measure. 

Perhaps one of the many antioxi- 
dants made by Eastman could help 
you add life to some product you 


3 


make or use. Perhaps, as the forego 
ing examples illustrate, one of these 
antioxidants could help you combat 
rancidity, bad odor, off-flavor, loss 
of nutrient value, discoloration, em- 
brittlement or aging. 

Eastman antioxidants have helped 
many companies extend present 
markets and even develop new mar- 
kets. If your product — be it food, 
agricultural or industrial—needs pro- 
tection against oxidative deteriora- 
tion, call in Eastman. Eastman’s 
food and industrial antioxidant lab- 
oratories are staffed with specialists 
anxious to help you explore the bene- 
fits, the use, and the cost of antioxi- 
dants. 

For more information, write to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 





Products in these fields 
know the value of Eastman 
antioxidants 


FOOD INSECTICIDES 
RUBBER ANIMAL FEEDS 
PLASTICS HYDRAULIC FLUIDS 
PETROLEUM TRANSFORMER OILS 
VEGETABLE and ANIMAL OILS 











Eastman 


ANTIOXIDANTS 


to combat oxidative deterioration 


SALES OFFICES: East Chemi 





I Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City; 


robbing gum. 


Framingham, Mass.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Chicago; St. Louis; Houston. West Coast: 
In transformer and turbine oils, 


Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt lake City; Seattle. 
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Creative Chemical 
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Marketing in action... 


BUY-PRODUCTS 


When a chemical consumer finds it expedient 
to manufacture basic chemical raw materials, 
frequently he finds himself with an “ugly 
duckling” by-product that is difficult to 
dispose of. 

In many such cases, Olin Mathieson has 
been able to help. For example, where that 


by-product is also produced by Olin Mathie- 


son, a slight shifting of their distribution 
pattern may provide a market in the imme- 
diate area. The manufacturer thus has a 
steady outlet for his by-product. Local con- 
sumers who might be wary of a single source 
have their supply assured by Olin Mathie- 
son’s multi-plant facilities in any event of 


the producer’s inability to deliver. 


See how Creative Chemical Marketing can help you 


In unusual situations or in your day-to-day 
operations, Olin Mathieson’s imaginative ap- 
proach to the logistics of the chemical process 


industries produces results. A review of your 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia « Bicarbonate of Soda « Carbon Dioxide . Caustic Potash . Caustic Soda - Chlorine . 


requirements may show that you can buy 
chemicals to better advantage. A suggestion 
—contact the Chemicals Executive Office 


in Baltimore. 


OH la aoe CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
MATHIESON DWDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION e 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 






Hydrazine and Derivatives 


Hyprochlorite Products « Muriatic Acid - Nitrate of Soda . Nitric Acid » Soda Ash « Sodium Chiorite Products - Sulphate of Alumina - Sulphur (Processed) 
Sulphuric Acid-ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide-Ethylene Glycols.Polyethylene Glycols-Glycol Ether Solvents.Ethylene Dichloride-Dichloroethylether 


Formaldehyde - Methanol -Sodium Methylate .Hexamine .Ethylene Diamine. Polyamines-Eth 


-Trichlorob «Polychiorobenzene - Trichlorophenol 
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RESEAR Ga 


RISTOCETIN PROBERS?: Their new find, unlike most other antibiotics, kills bacteria outright. 





Update on the ‘Miracle’ Drugs 


Advances in chemotherapy, food 
preservation and a handful of hopeful 
new antibiotics shared the spotlight last 
week at the fourth annual symposium 
on antibiotics.; In more than 150 
papers, guest speakers from 25 states, 
the District of Columbia, and nine 
foreign countries spelled out the gains 
in these fields, drew a bead on their 
future. 

In chemotherapy, the experts left 
no doubt of the strong trend to re- 
search in synergistic antibiotics (CW, 
Oct. 31, ’53, p. 39)—two or more 
drugs that, when used in combination, 


*Abbott’s R. J. Clark, Jr. (seated, left); W. 
E, Grundy; Kao Hwang (standing, left); A. C. 
Sinclair. 

tHeld in Washington’s Willard Hotel. The 
symposium is sponsored by the U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare and the Food & 
Drug Administration’s division of antibiotics, in 
collaboration with the journals Antibiotics & 
C. - ann aa and Antibiotic Medicine & Clinical 
Therapy. 
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are more effective than either com- 
ponent alone. These combinations 
scotch the ability of bacteria to build 
up resistance (as they do to single 
antibiotics). Staphylococci are partic- 
ularly adept at developing drug-im- 
mune strains. 

Pfizer’s Sigmamycin, now available 
commercially, is a promising combina- 
tion of oleandomycin (CW, July 28, 
p. 62) with tetracycline. Reports from 
the Pfizer researchers testing the com- 
bination on animals put Sigmamycin’s 
effectiveness (against resistant germs) 
at a cut above either of its components. 

In a clinical test with Sigmamycin, 
48 of 50 mixed infections were re- 
portedly controlled. Of these infec- 
tions, 37 were resistant to one or more 
of the commonly used antibiotics. The 
majority are caused by staphylococci 


that don’t respond to penicillin or 
tetracycline alone. The newcomer is 
also said to be effective against infec- 
tions caused by a number of other 
pathogens such as streptococci. 

Pfizer’s Gerald van Halsema, Arthur 
English and Thomas McBride pio- 
neered the work on Sigmamycin at the 
Pfizer Therapeutic Institute (May- 
wood, N.J.). 

Other promising antibiotic combina- 
tions reported on at the symposium: 
oleandomycin-penicillin (both in a 
mixture and as a compound); oleando- 
mycin-oxytetracycline; oleandomycin- 
neomycin; novobiocin-neomycin; neo- 
mycin-nystatin, neomycin-bacitracin 


(for preoperative preparations for 
abdominal surgery); erythromycin- 
neomycin, chlorquinadol-neomycin, 


oxytetracycline-neomycin, sulfathali- 
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Sell on Sight 


with sparkling GLASS 


Some things just seem to 


belong in GLASS-including 


TRONA Soda Ash 


Yes, some things like important foods and beverages would seem 
out-of-place packaged in anything but sparkling-clean glass con- 
tainers that sell on sight. Dependable glass protects the natural 
flavor, keeps products looking fresh and appealing. Today’s jars and 
bottles are better and stronger than ever, too, thanks to glassmakers’ 
modern techniques backed-up by key suppliers like AP&CC. Trona® 
Soda Ash (guaranteed better than 99.5% NagCOs) is free of bicar- 
bonate, low in insolubles and iron, stable in storage and handling, 
uniform in crystal size and non-dusting; it is an essential ingredient 
in the manufacture of high quality glass containers—the most versa- 
tile and indispensable method of packaging ever devised. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


LOS ANGELES e NEW YORK e ATLANTA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Producers of: BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE * LITHIUM | 


* BROMINE * CHLORATES * PERCHLORATES * MANGANESE DIOXIDE + and a 
diversified line of specialized agricultural and refrigerant chemicals. 


October 27, 1956 e Chemical Week 


@ PORTLAND (ORE.) 


Plants: TRONA and LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
HENDERSON, NEVADA 
; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS (American Lithium Chemicals, Inc.) 
Export Div.: 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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LILLY TEAM*: In vancomycin, an answer to penicillin resistance. 


dine-neomycin (for preoperative sterili- 
zation of the colon). 

Antibiotic Aspirants: Although a 
bevy of new antibiotics were unveiled, 
most require considerable chemical 
and clinical research to elucidate their 
practical value. Among the more 
promising: 

e Abbott Laboratories’ (North Chi- 
cago, Ill.) ristocetin. It was developed 
by R. J. Clark, Jr.; W. E. Grundy; 
Koa Hwang and A. C. Sinclair. It’s 
reportedly active not only against Gram- 
positive bacteria—cocci that cause 
the vast majority of bacterial infections 
in man—but also against the tubercle 
bacilli. Furthermore, ristocetin is said 
to kill bacteria rather than to inhibit 
their growth. 

Right now, it can be administered 
only intravenously because intramus- 
cular injections are painful and oral 
dosages do not provide sufficient con- 
centrations to be effective. 

e Eli Lilly and Co.’s (Indianapolis, 
Ind.) vancomycin (still considered 
new because it’s not on the market) 
is reputedly active against Gram-posi- 
tive cocci. At one research center, 
more than 15 patients—most of whom 
were suffering severe staphyloccal in- 
fections—showed good response. 

Lilly’s early work on vancomycin 
was done by R. C. Anderson, W. S. 
Boniece, M. H. McCormick, G. E. 
Pittenger, R. C. Pittenger and W. M. 
Stark. 

e Another Lilly entry is hygromy- 
cin, an antihelmintic (worm killer) 
for animals. It’s said to be a broad- 
spectrum drug that also controls the 
organisms causing amoebic dysentery 
and leptospirosis. 

e Lederle Laboratories (a division 
of American Cyanamid Co.) intro- 
duced nucleocidin, reported it to be 
effective against both Gram-positive 
and Gram-negative bacteria. Prelimi- 

*Left to right: M. H. McCormick, R. C 


Pittenger, R. C. Anderson, W. S. Boniece, W. 
M. Stark, G. E, Pittenger. 
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nary tests indicate it may also be 
effective against the tubercle bacilli. 

e A second Lederle discovery, 
alazopeptin inhibits mouse cancer. 

e Squibb’s (division of Olin Mathie- 
son) Amphotericin B, an antifungal 
antibiotic, reduces experimental infec- 
tions of candidiasis in mice when ad- 
ministered orally, might be useful in 
treating human intestinal ailments. 

e A new Pfizer antibiotic, called 


PFIZER’S VAN HALSEMA, ENGLISH, McBRIDE: Synergism is their forte. 


PA 132, is reportedly active against 
both Gram-positive and Gram-negative 
organisms, as well as fungi and pro- 
tozoa. Although preliminary evidence 
indicates high toxicity, it may be useful 
in combating pathogenic fungal dis- 
eases in plants. 

e Chemie Gruenthal GmbH. (Stol- 
berg, West Germany) unveiled xantho- 
cillin, a new antibiotic showing a broad 
antibacterial spectrum against Gram- 
positive and Gram-negative organisms; 
it is also effective against the tubercle 
bacillus, fungi and moulds. 

In all, the tone of the symposium 
was encouraging. The antibiotics mar- 
ket shot from nothing, 13 years ago, 
to $300 million at the manufacturers’ 
level now. Penicillin production alone 
went from 29 million lbs. of crude 
product in 1943 to 1.5 million Ibs. 
of crystalline material last year. The 
newer ones revealed at the symposium 
point to a very dim future for bacteria. 
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invites you to meet 
our. cleven mew: joblers 
who will act as agents for 
oeniitin on the I), st Coast 
serving lhose interested tn the 
highest quality anh ydrous ammonia 
avatlalle in 100 and 150 proound cylinders 


RIVP 


T. O. Bateman Company, 3596 California Street, San Diego, Calif. 
Braun Corporation, 1363 S. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Braun Knecht Heimann Company, !400-1 6th Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
L. H. Butcher Company, I5th & Vermont Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 
3628 E. Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gaspro Products, Inc., P. O. Box 2454, Honolulu 4, Hawaii 
Los Angeles Chemical Company, 1960 S. Santa Fe Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mefford Chemical Company, 1026 S. Santa Fe Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phillips Refrigeration Products, Inc., 444 Potrero Avs., San Francisco, Calif. 
Western Chemical Company, 625 S. 5th Street, Phoenix, Arizona 
Western Chemica! & Mfg. Company, 3270 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wholesale Supply Company, 1047 N. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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RESEARCH 


KENYA, UGANDA 
: TANGANYIKA 





PAUL-LEWIS’S HOLZ: For production problems, field research. 


Trouble-Shooting Trek 


If you can’t move the research prod- 
uct to the lab, sometimes you can move 
the lab to the research project. That, at 
least, is what Paul-Lewis Laboratories 
(Milwaukee) found out after wrestling 
with a serious quality problem on 
papain, its proteolytic enzyme. 

The company had spent considera- 
ble time and effort researching papain 
—without making much headway. 
Finally, it decided that the only ap- 
proach to the problem was to study it 
at the source—in British East Africa, 
Ceylon and the other places from 
which it was buying crude papain. So 
Gordon Holz, the firm’s secretary- 
treasurer (and enzyme technologist), 
set off on a trip that was to carry him 
20,000 miles through Tanganyika, 
Kenya and Uganda. And the junket 
paid off. 

Crude papain producers, Holz 
found, aren’t sufficiently aware—or 
concerned—with the factors that con- 
trol papain activity. To obtain the en- 
zyme, unripe papaya fruit is scratched 
and its liquid latex is collected and al- 
lowed to clot. The clot is then dried 
on canvas-bottomed trays in crude 
wood-fired driers or kilns, or in the 
sun. 

But papain, like other enzymes, is 
sensitive to heat (it’s destroyed at 70 
C), can lose much of its activity in 
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improper drying. Holz found tempera- 
ture control used in only one instance 
—a bell would ring when the drier 
got too hot. None of the papain mak- 
ers controlled the moisture of their 
product (another important item in 
enzyme stability). It was considered 
finished when it was dry to the touch. 





’ by 
HALMBACHER (left) and BAVISOTTO: In better crude, potential profits. 


To facilitate drying, Holz tried ly- 
ophilization of the papaya latex—a 
technique that preserves the latex’s 
colloidal nature, precludes lumping 
and uneven drying. He also tested a 
variety of vacuum-drying techniques 
on the latex. 

The experiments convinced Holz, 
along with Paul-Lewis’ President Paul 
Halmbacher and Research Director 
Vincent Bavisotto, that crude papain 
production is both feasible and practi- 
cal. However, it’s still too soon to size 
up the effect improved crude will have 
on the firm’s plans for papain. 

First to offer the purified enzyme 
commercially, Paul-Lewis is busy look- 
ing for new uses. Cheaper and uni- 
form-quality crude could help papain 
get a foothold in areas other than those 
it now occupies (e.g., pharmaceuticals, 
beer-haze control, etc.). 

A white or cream-colored powder 
with a characteristic odor, papain is 
used principally for its proteolytic ac- 
tivity. But it also has lipase (accelerates 
the hydrolysis of fats to fatty acids 
and glycerol) and lysozyme (anti- 
bacterial) properties. 

Unfortunately, improved crude isn’t 
the entire key to papain’s future. The 
price still varies widely (over 600% 
in a year) depending on papaya grow- 
ing conditions and also on supply and 
demand. A steadier papain supply 
could help the enzyme’s bid for more 
jobs to do. 
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VERSATILE ORGANIC 
ACIDS AVAILABLE 
IN QUANTITY 


@ When Pfizer opened the world’s 
first successful citric acid fermen- 
tation plant in 1923, the world price 
of citric dropped more than two- 
thirds! Since that time Pfizer lead- 
ership in fermentation chemistry 
has made many other useful acids 
available to industry in quantity. 


CITRIC ACID 


Pfizer offers citric acid in both an- 
hydrous and hydrous forms. With 
Pfizer’s anhydrous form of citric 
acid, you save money in reduced 
freight costs. Why pay freight for 
8% lbs. of water per each 100 lbs. 
of citric shipped? In addition the 
anhydrous form offers the advan- 
tage of ideal quality control since 
there is little or no variation in mois- 
ture content. 


Citric acid is a relatively strong 
acid notable for its nontoxicity, its 
sequestering ability and the number 
of chemical reactions it wili under- 
go. Pfizer also offers citric acid salts 
and five esters in commercial quan- 
tities. These are Triethyl and Tri- 
butyl Citrates as well as their 
acetylated forms. Acetyl tri-2-ethyl- 
hexy!] citrate is also available. 


GLUCONIC ACID 


By the fermentative oxidation of 
glucose, Pfizer produces gluconic 
acid, which it offers as a 50 percent 
aqueous solution and in the form of 
stable salts. Gluconic acid has a low 
order of toxicity, is extremely mild 
and non-corrosive and has excellent 
sequestering properties. Tests at 
Pfizer have shown that 1N gluconic 
acid solutions affected metals less 
than any of five other mild acids. 
Consider copper for example: 
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OXALIC ACID 


Pfizer developed a fermentation 
process which yields oxalic acid in 
a high degree of purity. One of the 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF ITACONIC ACID 
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outstanding features of this strong 
acid is its ability to solubilize iron 
oxide. Pfizer Oxalic Acid is available 
in granular and fine granular forms. 
Ammonium, ferric ammonium, ferric 
and other oxalates are also available. 


TARTARIC ACID 


Crystalline deposits in wine fermen- 
tation vats provided the raw mate- 
rial from which Pfizer began 
producing high purity tartaric acid 
in 1862. Like citric and gluconic 
acids, tartaric acid is notable for its 
low toxicity and its sequestering 
activity. 


ITACONIC ACID 


Pfizer skill in fermentation has made 
industrial itaconic acid a reality. 
Two carboxyl groups, a conjugated 
double bond and an active methylene 
group make itaconic acid a reactive 
and versatile molecule. Itaconic es- 
ters, readily prepared in high yields, 
can be polymerized and may serve 
as useful plasticizers. Polyesters of 
itaconic acid and glycols may be 
polymerized or copolymerized to 
hard thermoset resins. 


You can order versatile PFIZER 
ORGANIC ACIDS in large tonnages. 
If you want further information on 
any of them, write us outlining the 
type of application you are consid- 
ering. Pfizer Technical Service can 
help you with extensive data on 
organic acids. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
for Over 100 Years 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Chemical Sales Division 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

Branch Offices: Chicago, Ill.; 
Son Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 





RESEARCH 


How the Russians Keep Posted 
on Western Research 


The Union Institute for Scientific and Technical Information of the 


Academy of Sciences of the USSR . 


Employs about 2,000 scientists to review publications. 

Receives reviews from more than 13,000 free-lancers in Russia and abroad. 
Subscribes to about 10,000 foreign magazines. 

Maintains exchange and delivery contracts with 250 foreign publishing 


companies and 450 scientific institutions. 


@ Receives microfilms of publications (which cannot be lent out) from 25 


foreign libraries. 


@ Is developing literature searching and translation machines. 


Soviet Listening Post 


The Iron Curtain, it turns out, is 
only a semipermeable membrane as 
far as passage of scientific information 
is concerned. Trouble is, the flow is 
almost completely in one direction. 

The explanation can be found in the 
earnestness with which Soviet scientists 
approach the task of keeping tabs on 
developments outside their own coun- 
try. Herbert Scoville Jr., assistant di- 
rector of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency, recently described* Russian 
abstracting services as a “state matter” 
accomplished primarily by ministerial 
offices and the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences. He estimated that one year’s 
production of such abstracts com- 
pares in size to more than 35 volumes 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Said 
he: “We know of instances in which 
abstracts of U.S. articles have appeared 
in Soviet journals before they appear- 
ed in American abstract journals.” 

But you don’t have to have Scoville’s 
resources to realize that one of the 
reasons the Russian’s have been able 
to keep up with the West technological- 
ly is their systematic and intensive 
evaluation of published foreign find- 
ings. The U.S. and most other Western 
countries still make their publications 
available to the Russians without get- 
ting much information in exchange. 

Russian scientists, however, can 
keep an eye on Western inventions 
through Moscow’s “Union Institute for 
Scientific and Technical Information of 
the Academy of Sciences of the 


“At the recent National Electronics Conference 
in Chicago. 
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U.S.S.R.” Established in 1952, it re- 
views scientific articles published in 
Russia as well as abroad, is centralized 
and mechanized to a high degree. 
(Literature .searching and electronic 
translation devices are top develop- 
ment projects.) 

By the end of 1955, the institute had 
1,933 employees—practically all of 
whom were experts in some science— 
and was geared to get technological in- 
telligence from a variety of other 
sources (see box). From this complex, 
it issues review publications in these 
fields: mathematics, mechanics, astron- 
omy and geodesy, physics, chemistry, 
biochemistry, biology, geology, geo- 
graphy, machine construction, metal- 
lurgy, automobile mechanics, automa- 
tion, radio and electronics. 

Every Russian scientist or techni- 
cian who wants to read a reviewed art- 
icle at full length, can obtain a micro- 
film or photocopy from the institute. 
The latter is also prepared to trans- 
late foreign-language articles into Rus- 
sian, or to translate Russian speeches 
into a foreign tongue (e.g., for Rus- 
sian speakers at the Geneva atomic 
conference in July, ’55). 

The institute 
weekly information bulletins, publish- 
es annual books summarizing import- 
ant developments in various fields. It 
also turns out dictionaries such as its 
English-Russian and Russian-English 
dictionary on nuclear science. 

According to a recently reported in- 
terview, Professor Panow, who heads 
the institute, is interested in exchang- 


issues 21 different — 
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ing scientific literature on an interna- 
tional basis and will supply such litera- 
ture to foreigners. U.S. researchers 
might be well advised to see what they 
can do to start a flow of information 
in this direction. 


APPARATUS 


e A new, preassembled general- 
purpose pilot-plant unit is available 
from Industrial Process Engineers 
(Newark, N.J.). It is shipped intact, 
including valves and piping, can be 
put into operation by connecting water 
and power lines and installing instru- 
ments (which are packed separately 
to prevent breakage). Cost: about 
$25,000. 

e Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co. (Cincin- 
nati) is out with a new fume hood 
that is designed to use a minimum of 
conditioned air in an air-conditioned 
laboratory. 

e For running low-temperature vis- 
cosities, Labline Inc.’s (Chicago) new 
viscosimeter (Catalog No. 4550) uses 
mechanical refrigeration, eliminates 
need for dry ice and acetone mixtures. 

e Burrell Corp. (Pittsburgh) now 
offers a series of connections and 
valves designed as quick-make-and- 
break, leak-free connections in analyti- 
cal instruments using gases, vapors or 
liquids. They’re described in Burrell’s 
Bulletin No. 832. 

e Said to be the first of its kind 
built in the U.S., a new mobile labor- 
atory is equipped for radiological sur- 
veys, sells for about $15,000. Builder 
is Anton Electronic Laboratories, Inc. 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.), a subsidiary of 
U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 

e A new 100-Kv. electron micro- 
scope (Type EM-100B) featuring a 
hinged objective lens for quick change 
or cleaning of pole inserts is available 
from the Instrument Division, North 
American Philips Co., Inc. (Mount 
Vernon, N.Y.). 

e For remote handling of radio- 
active materials, Borg-Warner Corp. 
(Chicago) has developed an advanced 
type of electromechanical manipulator. 
It consists of a control unit connected 
by an electric cable to a remote “slave” 
unit that is observed via 3-D televi- 
sion. The unit costs approximately 
$24,000, requires 3-4 months to build. 

. 

Chromatograph: A new vapor-phase 
chromatograph—designated Type 26- 
201—is available from Consolidated 
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Bromide | FOR HIGHER 
YIELDS 






IT's THE LoweR COST of the manufactured quality product that counts 


. .. not the cost of the ingredients you use. That’s why Michigan 
Chemical’s Ethyl Bromide often is an economical intermediate 
to employ for the introduction of the ethyl radical. When com- 
bined with another intermediate, Ethyl Bromide can result in 
a higher yield of finished product with overall lower costs and 
higher production. Try it. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Specific gravity of material 25/25° C. 1.440 to 1.460 
Distillation range, 5 to 95% within 27. 


Distillation range to include 38.4° C. 
Acidity Neutral 
Color Water white and clear 


Michigan Chemical Corporation, for almost twenty years a 
quality producer of chemicals, offers a series of pure Bro- 
mides, among them being Ethyl Bromide, Monobromoben- 
zene, Cyclopenty! Bromide and Hydrobromic Acid, specially 
made for use in pharmaceuticals. Write for further infor- 
mation or catalog. 





a MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION saint tovis, michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenve New York 17, New York 


* Trademark 


BASIC MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL, PHARMACEUTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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In electricity... 
American scientist Joseph Henry 

demonstrated the first electromagnet. 

He was the first to produce acoustic 





GROCO 4 DISTILLED RED OIL 
iD) 


(OLEIC AC 


Titre 
Cloud Point 


Unsaponifiable 


Sapenification Value ... 


Acid Value 


Refractive Index 50°C 
(Average) 


Color 1” Lovibond Red..... 
Color 1” Lovibond Yellow... 


lodine Value (WUJS)........ 





signals at a distance by this 
forerunner of Morse’s telegraph. 


In the history of fats and waxes 


Gusserow differentiated oleic and other unsaturated 
acids from palmitic and stearic acids on the basis of the 
differential solubilities of their lead salts. 


oo oF PF Today, A. Gross & Company utilizes modern distillation 
2 max. equipment and exacting controls to produce oleic acid 


with a minimum of saturated fatty acids and with 
exceptional oxidation stability. GRoco 4-pIsTILLED RED 
om, made entirely from animal fats, is one of five 
grades available to manufacturers. 

Send for samples and catalog “Fatty Acids in Modern 
Industry”. 


A. GROSS & COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Factory: Newark, N. J. Distributors In Principal Cities 
Manufacturers Since 1837 





LUCIDOL 
ORGANIC 
PEROXIDES 
ARE SOLD 


DIRECT TO YOU 
BY THE 


BASIC PRODUCER 


RESEARCH 


Electrodynamics Corp. (Pasadena, 
Calif.). Employing the elution method, 
it reportedly will handle liquids that 
boil at temperatures up to 325 C. 


EXPANSION 


e Insect Control and Research, 
Inc., Cornell Chemical and Equipment 
Co., Inc., and American Bio-Chemical 
Laboratory, Inc., will share separate 
but adjacent research facilities in a 
new building just west of Baltimore, 
Md. Named the Science Center, the 
joint venture is headed by Eugene 
Gerberg. 

e J. T. Baker Chemical Co. (Phil- 
lipsburg) is dedicating its new research 
laboratory this week. It’s fully air-con- 
ditioned, provides for 60 staffers, con- 
tains a 10,000 volume library. 

e Applied Research Laboratories 
(Glendale, Calif.) , spectrochemical in- 
strument maker, has doubled the size 
of its Lausanne, Switzerland, plant and 
will establish a plant in England. Both 
European plants will specialize in X- 
ray and optical emission analytical 
instruments for research and manu- 
facturing control. 

e The Richardson Company (Mel- 
rose Park, Ill.) has broken ground for 
a $500,000 research and development 
laboratory to house studies in syn- 
thesis, formulation, and applications of 
elastomers, resins and plastics. 

e Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories (Pittsburgh) plans to add a nu- 
clear research reactor to its facilities 
(the first such reactor to be built by 
an industial firm solely for its own 
research use). Acquisition of a new 
6-million-volt Van de Graaff genera- 
tor is also planned. 

e North Carolina State College has 
put into operation its new pulp and 
paper laboratory, which will be the 
headquarters of a regional teaching 
and research program in pulp and 
paper technology. 

e The Synthetic Textile Assn. of 
Japan is setting up a radiation research 
institute at Osaka to study ways to 
improve fibers through radiation. The 
association expects to utilize two 2- 
million-volt accelerators and one 10- 
million-volt electron accelerator. 

e Pure Chemicals, a subsidiary of 
H. J. Enthoven & Sons has unveiled 
its new plastics research laboratory 
at Kirkby, England. Research will 
center on stabilizers for polyvinyl 
chloride. 
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Useful facts on buying caustic 
soda are at your fingertips in this 
new pocket-size booklet. 

Title: Caustic Soda Buyer’s Guide. 

Contents include a list of reasons 
pro and con switching from 50% to 
73% liquid caustic. 

There’s a factual discussion of the 
comparative economics of both 
strengths, including a handy nomo- 
graph to help you figure which 
strength is your better buy. 

The booklet also contains a nomo- 
graph that helps you estimate your 
liquid caustic requirements for vari- 
ous process solutions. 

There’s information on solid and 
flake caustic, too. Two tables show at 
a glance the dimensions and capac- 
ities of the many containers in which 
you can buy Hooker caustic soda. 

Finally, there’s a list of important 
points to consider when you’re look- 
ing for a caustic soda supplier. 

Check the coupon at right for a 
copy. Or write us if you’d like more 
than one. 


He treats our caustic drums 
rough. A customer in the Pennsyl- 
vania oil fields made one of our sales- 
men wince, with the following reason 





Caustic Soda 
> Caustic Potash 


Carbonate of Potash 


for buying caustic soda from Hooker. 

Said he likes our flake caustic soda 
drums because they make it easy to 
distribute caustic in the field. He just 
shoves the drums off the tailgate of 
his truck, lets them bounce. Says he’s 
been doing it for some time without 
handling losses. 

We certainly don’t advise this pro- 
cedure, but it does provide a dra- 
matic testimonial. 

Six lugs grip the lid of every drum 
of Hooker flake caustic soda—the 
best way we’ve found to keep the 
drum sealed and the caustic dry and 
pure for your processing or repack- 
aging. 

Each drum comes to you full of 
clean, uniform flakes—regular, fine 
or crystal—or powdered caustic. 

The pictures below demonstrate 
how dust-free the flakes are... thanks 
to a tightly-controlled flaking-screen- 
ing process we’ve developed. 





NIALK potash chemicals 
You can now buy caustic potash and 
carbonate of potash from Hooker, 
under the trademark Nialk®. 

Nialk Caustic Potash is available 
in 45% to52% solutions, and in these 


HOOKER HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
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dry forms as 90% material: solid, 
flake, granulated, broken, crushed, 
powdered, and walnut; and as 85%: 
solid and flake. 

You can get Nialk Carbonate of 
Potash in 48% and 52% solutions, 
and in solid forms as 83.5% to 84% 
hydrate, and as calcined (less than 
1% H20). 

If you already use these Nialk 
chemicals, we assure you they will 
be made to the same rigid specifica- 
tions as always. 

If you buy other Hooker chemi- 
cals, and also use caustic potash or 
carbonate of potash, you can now get 
the benefits of a consolidated source 
of supply. 

If you are not a Hooker customer 
now, we hope these chemicals will 
give you two more reasons for be- 
coming one. 

The nearest Hooker sales office 
will gladly answer any questions you 
have about these and other Nialk 
products. 


Check items you'd like to receive: 

() Caustic Soda Buyer’s Guide 
Technical data on: 

(1) Caustic Soda, flake and solid 

() Caustic Soda, liquid 

C) Caustic Potash 

(] Carbonate of Potash 

For information on these other 

Hooker chemicals, check here: 

(1) Cyclohexanol 

0 ortho-Dichlorobenzene 

(0 para-Dichlorobenzene 

(] Sodium Sulfide 

(0 Sodium Sulfhydrate 

(1 Muriatic Acid 


Clip and mail to us with your 
name, title, company address. 
When requesting samples, please 
use business letterhead to help 
speed delivery. 
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NATIONAL COVERAGE 


MENT OPPORTUNITIES 


IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


* Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date. 
e Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. of 
Chemical Week, P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 





PETROCHEMICALS 


Petro-Tex Chemical Corp., owned jointly by Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp. and Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., is expanding its 
large butadiene plant in Houston and building a new laboratory and pilot 
plant for research and development on petrochemicals. The following 
attractive supervisory and research positions are now open: 


Research Supervisor 





Pilot Plant Supervisor 





Chemists or chemical engineers with PhD equivalent training plus 
5-10 years research and development experience. Will report to the 
Director of Research. 


Chemists 


Physical, Organic and Inorganic research men (BS, MS or PhD) 
with 0-10 years experience in process development, synthesis or 
catalyst work. 

Please send complete résumé to: 


Personnel Department 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 2584, Houston 1, Texas 


CHEMIST 
SPECIALTIES OR WAX EMULSIONS 


We require a man experienced in the 
development of waxes, polishes, or other 
chemical specialties. Must be able to test 
against specifications. Age under 40 pre- 
ferred, but “know how”, initiative, and 
determination to grasp opportunities is the 
prime requisite. 

We suggest you investigate this oppor- 
tunity afforded by one of the most modern 
and up to date laboratories of its kind. 
Congenial environment, company paid for 
retirement program, and a liberal salary 
arrangement to the right. man, make this 
a very worthwhile proposition. 

Please phone Mr. C. W. McDermott, 
Trinity 7-6200 


Franklin Research 
5134 Lancaster Ave., Phila. 31, Pa. 














MARKET RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Leading plastics company organizing a new department responsible for commercial 
development of new products. Openings are now available for personable, energetic 
men who desire to grow within our corporation. 

THE CHALLENGE .. . To be responsible for market research studies and market 
development of new products. To contribute directly in the future growth and diversifi- 
cation of our corporation. To be associated with an outstanding R. & D. group and a 
forward-looking management team. 

THE QUALIFICATIONS . . . Age 25-35. Technical degree combined with aca- 
demic training or previous experience in the business or marketing phases of chemical 
industry. Plastics knowledge helpful but not essential. 

THE REWARD ..... A salary to attract and retain men with outstanding abilities. 
Excellent future opportunities are yours to help develop. 

General Offices located in a western suburb of Chicago surrounded by desir- 
able residential area. Liberal employee benefits are provided. 


Please reply to: 


Vice President 
Industrial Relations 
THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 


27th Ave. & Lake Street 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


Are you worth up to 


$10,000 A YEAR? 


Important permanent positions, paying from $6,509 to 
$10,000 a year with unusual future opportunity, have 
been created by the expansion program of our large, 
long-established gineeri and frm. 
We need qualified engineers, desi and draf 
experieny d in structural, concrete, mechanical and 
piping dvsign. Engineering offices are in several major 
American cities and Canada. Excellent working condi- 
tions. Generous company benefits. Our employees know 
of this ad. 








Investigate this opportunity. Write today, giving age. 
education and experience. Your inquiry will be kept 
strictly confidential and will be answered promptly. 
P-3061 CHEMICAL WEEK 
Classified Adv. Div., P.O. Box 12, New York 36, N.Y. 

















Excellent opportunity for man having several years 
experience. Liberal benefit programs. Location, Penna. 
Replies confidential. Reply 


Class. Adv. Div., P. 0. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 


TILING ENGINEER 
WANTED 
Viny! Asbestos or Viny! 


FLOOR TILE CHEMIST 
Wanted 
programs, Replies confidential. Reply 


P-3167, CHEMICAL WEEK 
Class. Adv. Div., P. 0. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 


P-3168, CHEMICAL WEEK 








Experiericed manufacture vinyl tile. Liberal benefit 








SEE CHEMSTRAND'’S AD ON 
PAGE 39 OF THIS MAGAZINE 


Positions available for 


ENGINEERS 


(Chemical, Mechanical, Metal- 
lurgical, Textile, Industrial, In- 
strument and Civil) and 


CHEMISTS 
(Organic, Physical, Analytical— 
Instrumental and Wet Method, 
Textile Chemists.) 


Write to Technical Personnel Department 
THE 
CHEMSTRAND 
CORPORATION 


Decatur, Alabama 
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BREA CHEMICALS, INC. 


Subsidiary of 
Union Oil Company of California 


Brea is not forming a national Plastic Sales 
Department. We want me. experienced 
men for Regional Sales Manager and Technical 
Service Manager positions. 
faster with substantial growth in a young and 
progressive company, Write us in detail about 
your experience and references. All inquiries 
will be treated confidentially and answered 
promptly. Interviews will be arranged at your 
convenience. 
Write or phone: 
BREA CHEMICALS, INC. 
714 West Olympic Bivd., 


Los Angeles 15, California 


uild your future 
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USED SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS WANTED /OFFERED 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 1! days prior 
to publication date. 
Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to 
Classified Adv. Div. of Chemical 
Week; P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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SERVICES 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


B.S. engineers with 1 to 4 years experience 
needed for Production, Process, and Plant 
Engineering. 

Positions located at our Lawrence, Kansas 
plant, the home of Kansas University. Salary 
commensurate with education and experience. 
In writing, please give full details on age, 
education, experience, and salary require- 
ments. All replies held in strict confidence. 


Westvaco Mineral Products Div. 


FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 
P.O. Box 532, Lawrence, Kan. 


MONTMORILLONITE 


We own mining property in Nevada contain- 
ing approximately 1,000,000 tons of highest 
quality Montmorillonite Clay. Property has 
been thoroughly surveyed, drilled, and 
blocked out. Clay has been tested and proven 
highly efficient for catalyst or filtering. We 
desire to lease or sell property. 


KINNEY INDUSTRIES 
410 Solano Avenue 
Los Angeles 12, California 





e General Consulting e Instrumentation 
oy e@ Equipment Design 
fe — aa 
© Svstems Eng eT 

Chemical & Bacterlolagical 
x Analysts = 
ARIES _ 





New Products & Processes 


Technical & Economic Surveys—Market Research 
Diversification pate Ra — Suggestion 
Licensing of Basis 


Guaranteed 
Evaluation and Ipension I Reports to Management 


R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








Clark Microanalytical Laboratory 


Routine analyses in one week 
CH, N. 8. Halogen, Fluorine, mos Alkoxyl, 
Alkimide, Acetyl, ‘Termina’ ete, by 
specialists in organic oe ORL, seat. 

HOWARD 8. CLARK, DIRECTOR 


P. O. Box 17 Urbana, Ill 








Supervisory research opening in Lion Oil, A 
Division of Monsanto Chemical Company for 
qualified person with at least 5 years experi- 
ence in the formulation of petroleum products 
and non-automotive petroleum specialties. Re- 
fining experience desirable but not essential. 
Location El Dorado, Arkansas. Integrated re- 
finery operations of moderate size. Real op- 
portunity for advancement. 


Address replies to: 


E. R. Col 
Technical’ Recruitment Coordinator 
Lion Oil Company, A Division of 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
El Dorado, Arkansas 





SURPLUS CHEMICALS WANTEL 


Ch lent Bv.Praduct py etn 





Pigments — Resins — Solvents 








FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
Founded 1922 


Research « Analyses * Consultation 
Chemical, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 








for the Food, Drug and Allied industries 
CHEMSOL, INC. 48-14 33rd Street 
70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N.J. EL 4-7654 Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
BUYERS OF SURPLUS THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS “In Engineering, it’s 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES the PEOPLE that Count” 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 








Engineers and Contractors for the Petroleum 
and Chemical Industries 

906 Grand Ave. « Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Phone BAlItimore 1-4146 








POLYMER 

CHEMISTS 
Will a research-minded company of 1,000 
employees satisfy your professional needs? 
Expanding progressive organization has a 
number of positions open for polymer 
chemists with sound theoretical background 
and interest in a variety of application 
fields, including adhesives, plastics, 
elastomers and coatings. Products will be 
utilized in the textile, rubber and aircraft 
industries, Individuals will be allowed to 
pursue research efforts from theoretical 
level through product development stage. 

Dept. SP, Box 369, Erie, Pa. 














Position Vacant 





Chemical Engineer. We need a man with experi- 
ence in industrial chemical sales and formulations. 
Opportunity to build an industrial chemical division 
for an established agricultural chemical firm branch- 
ing into the industrial chemical field. Write to: 
General Manager, P. O. Box 2191, Phoenix, 


Arizona. 








SURPLUS WANTED 











JAMES P. O/DONNELL 
er Engineer 














CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, O/LS oe oo 
PLASTICIZERS. RESINS. DYES F for the 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS. Petroleum and Process Industries 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 39 Broad 
96-62 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. New York 6, N.Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 Beaumont, Texas isa, Okiahome 
SIRRINE 
Plant for Rent = ENGINEERS 
Paterson, N.J. One story brick, 26,000 ft. Plant design & Surveys cover covering Chemical Elec- 
sprinklered high pressure steam, RR’ siding, under- ots "Gam Se Disposal; wtallurgical, Production: Indus: 
Geena storage tanks, fenced yard, unrestricted. 
FR-2174, Chemical Week. Analysis & Reports 











For Sale 











Bird 32 x 50 Solid Bowl Continous Centrifugai 
Filter, Type 316 stainless steel, built 1953. Fume 
tight construction. 60 HP TEFC motor. Perry, 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila, 22, Pa. 


Distillation Columns, Copper, 42” dia. with 40 


baste cap plates. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 
2, Pa. 








Sperry 30” x 30” Cast Iron Plate & Frame Filter 
Press, 36 chambers. Perry Equipment Corp., 1415 





J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 








TECHNICAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 
Enct saat 


rh Sete 





- to 
Chemical-——Food—Pharmaceutical Industries 
by meng Bervi see 
& Development 


Ly 
SMALLER on SHRI Ne PLANTS 











N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 31 South St., New Yerk 4, N. Y. WH 86-1544 
== ~Pesiiien Wented pe mages Vinyl coated Nylon Fabrics, strong, dur- 
able, purpose. Sample upon request. jo 
Chaastont ot gr Age 32. Sales ngs + apa qnd Textile Corp., 366 Broadway, N.Y.C., CO 7-2419. Professional 
rocess design wor Jants position with a cha + 
enge. PW 2889, Chemical Week. Contract Work Wanted Assistance 





DON’T FORGET 
the box number when answering advertisements. 
It is the only way we can identify the advertiser 
to whom you are writing. 








October 27, 1956 « Chemical Week 








Facilities Offered: Pilot plant complete with 
stainless steel equipment such as jacketed crystal- 
lizers, mixing tanks, rotary dryer, centrifuge, Biter, 
palvesions and screens. High pressure steam, Wha‘ 


=> this do for you? Reply to CW-3272, Chemical 
ee 





in solving your most difficult problems 
is offered by consultants whose cards 
appear in this section. 
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ALLIED ASPHALT & MINERAL CORP. .. 56 
Agency—Cayton, Inc. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA .. - 6 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL SUSNISAS 
co., 
Agency—Donahue & Co. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., MANUFAC- 
TURERS CHEMICALS DEPT. ............ 37 
renee Adv. 


AMERICAN POTASH Queene CORP. 135 
Agency—The McCart 


ARMOUR & CO. 
Agency—F oote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 


ATLANTIC ner inene &, 
Agency—-N. W. Ayer & Son, 


BARNEBEY CHENEY CO. 
Agency—Byer & Bowman Adv, Agency 
BEACON CHEMICAL rab “squad INC. 

Agency—Mina Lee Simon, Adv. 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—Givaudan Adv., Inc. 


a MACHINE CO. 
Agency—Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc. 


BORDEN CO., CHEMICAL DIV. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORP. 
Agency—Greenhaw & Rush, Inc. 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CO., 
dh a OF UNION CARBIDE & sepiening | 


Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


CATALIN CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency——Walter J. Gallagher, Adv. 


CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Ellington & Co., Inc. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. 
Agency—Michel-Cather, Inc. 


CHEMSTRAND CORP. 
Agency—Robert Luckie & Co. 


COLUMBIA SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP. 33 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


CORNWELL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Picard, Marvin Inc. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL CO., DIV. OF W. R. 
GRACE & CO. 
Agency—St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 
Agency—Puller & Smith & Ross, ‘Ine. 


Deri Arion PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, 
F EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
oA a L. Rumrill & Co., 


DIXON CHEMICAL & RESEARCH, INC. .. 
Agency—Ray Ellis, Adv. 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., THE 43 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. I., 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPT. .. 51, 104-105 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


DURIRON CO., THE 
Agency—Kircher, Helton & Collett, Inc. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL eeSouere, INC. 
Agency—Fred Wittner, 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Agency—Kuthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


ENJAY CO. 
Agency—MeCann- Erickson, Inc. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORP. 
Agel 1 ageaene Rickard, Gebhardt & 
ne. 


. 


ay | hg AMERICA TRANSPORTATION 
CORP. WIGGINS GASHOLDER Div. 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc 


GENERAL me ae. 
Agency—Knox A 


aceonicn CHEMICAL CO., B. F. 
Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co. 





CHEMICAL WEEK e 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 


GOODYEAR TIRE & —— co. 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 


GRAVER TANK & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Agency—Ladd, Southward & Bentley, Inc. 


GROSS & CO., A. 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Sommers-Davis, Inc. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. ...... 143 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co. 


INDOIL CHEMICAL Co. .... 40 
Agency—D’Arcy Adv. Co. 


KELCO CO. 116 
Agency—Cayton, Inc. 


KOLKER CHEMICAL CORP. 38 
Agency—The House of J, Hayden Twiss 


KOPPERS CO. 103 
Agency—Batten, ‘Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


ap DIV.. WALLACE & TIERNAN, 
IN 142 


Agency—Barber & Drullard, Inc. 


LUMMUS CO., THE 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 


MAYWOOD CHEMICAL WORKS 
Agency—Charles W. Curts Adv. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Wesley Aves & Assoc. 


MISSOURI DIV. OF RESOURCES & DE- 
VELOPMENT 
Agency—R. J. Potts-Woodbury, Inc. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DiV., 
CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. 
Agency—James J. McMahon, Inc. 


ALLIED 


NATIONAL LEAD co. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 132-133 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 


PENICK & CO., S. B. 
Agency—James J. McMahon, Adv. 


PFIZER & CO., ome. age gy 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL Co. 
Agency—W, S. Walker Adv., Inc. 


PLAX CORP. 
Agency—The Charles Brunelle Co. 


POWELL CO., THE WILLIAM 
Agency——-The Ralph H, Jones Co. 


SHEA CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Doe Anderson Adv, Agency 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—J, Walter Thompson Co. 


SILICONES DIV., UNION CARBIDE & CAR- 
BON CORP 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


3rd Cover 
Agency—Morey, > 


Humm & Johnston, Ince. 


SOLVENTS & sree GROUP, THE .. 123 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT COR 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & "\cGormick, Inc. 


U.S. mouersiAL - CHEMICALS co. 
Agency—G. M. ford 


U. S. RUBBER Co. 
Agency—Fletcher D. Richards, Ine, 

U. S. STEEL CORP. STEEL PRODUCTS DIV. 99 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


VITRO CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Molesworth Assoc. 


October 27, 1956 


VOGT MACHINE CO., HENRY 
Agency—Farson, Huff & Northlich, Adv. 


VULCAN CONTAINERS, INC. 
Agency—Clarence H. Russell & Assoc. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
Agency—Branstater Assoc., Inc. 


WARWICK WAX 


. ee 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


WESTVACO MINERALS PRODUCTS DIV., 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—James J. McMahon, Inc. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. ........ 127 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr. 
CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 
EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 
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WANTED 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES .... 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Ationta 3 Robert H. Powell 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778-2383 


350 Park Square Building 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
520 N. Michigan 


Chicago 11 
Francis E. Stewart, 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 Vaughan K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 1-700 


Dallas 2 ..Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus 
Tower Bldg., Main & Ackard Sts., Pros- 


856 Penobscot Bldg., 
Woodward 2-1793 


London . H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
95 Farrington St., E.C. 4, England 


Los Angeles 17 Peter Carberry, 1125 
West Sixth St., Madison 6-9351 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong, 
P. F. McPherson, Charles F. Onasch, 
L. Charles Todaro, 830 West 42 St. 
LOngacre 4-3000 


Philadelphia 3 
Architects Bldg., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


William B. Hannum, Jr. 
17th & Sansom Sts., 


919 Oliver Bldg. 
Atlantic 1-4707 


San Francisco 4 William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


3615 Olive S&t., 
Continental Bldg., Jefferson 65-4867 
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A NEW MID-WEST PLANT MAKES FAST, LOW-COST 
DELIVERY POSSIBLE. ORDER NOW—SAVE MONEY! 


There are two big reasons why you should sign now with 


Sinclair for your nitrogen solutions, anhydrous ammonia and aqua 
ammonia requirements. 





First — the completion and opening of a centrally-situated new 
plant in Hammond, Indiana, means substantial savings on 
freight charges for most Mid-West nitrogen users. 


Second — your seasonal supply problem can be solved by this 
plant’s vast capacity... products will be delivered when you 
need them to meet your production schedule. 


Let Sinclair help you solve your nitrogen supply problems and save 
you money in the bargain. Phone or write... 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. — Phone Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois — Phone Financial 6-5900 
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SAFETY IS WELL IN HAND... 


when you preserve 
with 


Here is your solution to the problem of safe 
and effective preservation of products vulner- 
able to fungal and bacterial attack. By pre- 
venting the growth of such microorganisms, 
Heyden Parasepts eliminate costly breakdown, 
resultant malodor and discoloration of your 
product. 


Harmless and non-irritating to the skin, 
the Parasepts find wide use in creams, lotions 
and other cosmetics; also in finger paints, 
tooth pastes and antibiotics where a low level 
of toxicity is required. 


As non-ionic, neutral esters, Parasepts 
may be used in combination with other 
preservatives to achieve protection with max- 


imum safety. 


PARASEPTS: 


You will benefit from these outstanding 
advantages of the Parasepts: 
® Colorless, odorless and tasteless in recommended 
concentrations. 
® Non-irritating to skin; extremely low toxicity. 
® Economical—effective in low concentrations, 


Heyden offers Methyl, Ethyl, Propyl, and 
Butyl Parasepts in purified and technical 
grades to meet your specific requirements. 


Write for Bulletin PSPT-1 and detailed 


technical information. 


HEY DERI 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE e SAN FRANCISCO 
In Canada: McArthur Chemical Co., Utd., Montreal and Toronto 








